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It took the world Thirty-Five years to profit from 
the disgrace of Fngland’s Greatest Statesman 
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A NerrHeRr the 41 years he that it took 35 years to print and circulate enough an 

had served the British Crown nor the honors he had copies of his writings to influence either thought or che 
amassed counted on that black May 3rd, 1621, when experiment. _ 
Francis Bacon waited in the House of Lords for sen- ‘Thus again in the 17th century was demonstrated Ca 
tence to be passed on him. The court spoke: for hav- the truism that man’s progress is primarily determined | 
ing accepted a bribe, Bacon was to be fined £ 40,000 by printing progress. ad 
— imprisoned in the Tower and forever barred from Today, the newest contribution to progress in print- sit 
holding any office in the land. ing is Kleerfect: the Perfect Printing Paper which co 
‘Thus at the age of 60, he who had been Attorney makes possible at lower prices than ever before print- er 
General, Lord Chancellor, and advisor to the King ing of equally high quality on both sides of the same ni 
was an outcast with less voice in the affairs of state sheet. For in Kleerfect, apparent two-sidedness of Lb 
than the densest oaf that slept through a session in surface, and color is eliminated. Moreover, Kleer- iy 
the House of Commons. fect’s new and neutral color adds effectiveness to the . 
Yet in the five years of life that remained to him, reproduction of illustrations in one to four colors... F 


Bacon accomplished work more valuable to the world 
than anything he had achieved during his tenure of 
high office. For he amplified those philosophic and 
scientific works of his which were to become the 
foundation of modern scientific methods. 

But at the time of his death, their importance was 


not recognized. So primitive were printing methods 
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its strength meets the requirements of the fastest 
presses...its opacity prevents show-through...its ink 
affinity insures clean-cut impressions at high speeds. 

If you are a publisher or an advertiser, you owe it 
to yourself to see samples of printing on Kleerfect. 
A request to our advertising office in Chicago will 


bring them to you. 
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Good automobiles take people places 
Good advertising takes products places 


Despite astonishing refinements each year, 
the basic concepts of both remain the same 


PIONEER in the automobile field 
first defined motor cars as 
“Transportation.” And this defini- 
tion revolutionized the world’s mo- 
tor industry. For up to that time, 
the adolescent industry had de- 
“Pleasure 
Cars.” Its scope was limited. 


scribed its wares as 

In those days, some 30 years ago, 
advertisers held the same short- 
sighted views of advertising. It was 
considered as no more than “Gen- 
eral Publicity” and “Keeping the 
name before the public.” It, too, 
was limited. Like the motor car, it 
was identified by the display noise 
it made, rather than by the distance 
it would carry an advertiser. 


Advertising First 
Defined 
Just as one man revolutionized the 
concept of the motor car by being 
the first to define it as “Transpor- 
tation,” so Lord & Thomas were the 
first to lift advertising out of its 
early narrow groove by defining it 


as salesmanship-in-print. “Give the 
consumer, in an interesting way, the 
Reason-Why he should buy your 
wares.” In 30 years, no better def- 
inition has challenged it. In 30 
years, no comparable list of clients 
have profited so proportionately as 
by our hard application of this prin- 
ciple. We speak from experience 
gained in placing over $500,000,000 
in advertising in the past 63 years— 
$180,000,000 of it in the last five 
years of the depression. 


New Models 
on Old Principles 


While manufacturers never de- 
parted from the basic principle of 
transportation which brought good 
cars within the reach of most, each 
year brings refinements. The stream- 
lined marvels which pick their sleek 
way through today’s traffic would 
choke at the sight of a high-hipped 
old pioneer model chugging along. 
Yet the same combustion concept 
runs them both, unchanged. 


Advertising Shows New 
Accessories 


In the same way, Lord & Thomas 
are forever refining our original con- 
cept of advertising as salesmanship- 
in-print. In new art, more intense re- 
search, copy testing and radio show- 
manship, Lord & Thomas exhibits 
continue to draw the crowds. Yet 
the basic concept remains. Nor will 
it change, despite new models, col- 
orful sales appeals, and the subtle 
consumer campaign attractions. 


Is your Advertising Appeal 
Outmoded? 


Check your advertising for its value 
as salesmanship-in-print. Is it tak- 
ing your product places? Perhaps 
its running costs are high—it may 
be knocking from the wrong kind 
of Reason-Why fuel. Perhaps it 
needs one or two 1936 sales acceler- 
ators. Some of our greatest sales 
trips are being made with products 
in which others failed to find the 
winning Transportation Idea. 


LORD & THOMAS =: advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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Pigeons for Fishermen 


The sport of fishing, which used to be accompanied by certain 
inconveniences (such as digging your own worms), has been greatly 
simplified by the Long Island Railroad. 


This road, as you know, “dominates” this island for its entire 
135-mile length from the East River to Montauk. Motorists have 
questioned the dominance in recent years. The railroad has re- 
sponded by supplying more than trains, roadbed and stations for 
those who would like to enjoy themselves out there. 


It has, for instance, provided special fishermen’s trains, with 
refrigerating equipment for the fish for those men who go in for 
salt water big game fishing. Charter boats sail from the road’s 
pier at Montauk. Everything, except the fish, can be arranged in 
advance. 


Next year 50 carrier pigeons will be added to the service. “‘Inas- 
much as the boats seek fishing grounds from 20 to 30 miles from 
shore and are not equipped with radios or other means of com- 
munication,” explained Capt. Walter Willis of the railroad’s Fish- 
ing Information Service Bureau, “the carrier pigeons will serve as 
messengers.” 


The pigeons, of the Antwerp strain, Capt. Willis added, can fly 
30 miles in about 45 minutes. “Inclement weather and tide condi- 
tions sometimes make it impossible for fishermen to reach shore 
in time to keep dinner engagements. In such cases, messages sent 
by fishermen to the railroad’s headquarters at Fort Pond Beach, 
Montauk, will be relayed promptly by the railroad, by telephone 
or telegraph.” They are also expected to prove valuable in case of 
emergency. 


The birds will be delivered to coops at Montauk early in January. 
There they will undergo training during the Winter, to be ready 
for the game fishing season. The new Long Island service is the 
result of experiments with 24 pigeons for transmission of messages 
between sea and land at Miami a few months 
ago. 


Wine, Women and Promotion 

The case-hardened House of Schenley is a 
trifle a-bubble. Everybody wonders what is 
going to come to the top next in the Dubonnet 
promotion. 


Schenley hopefully uncorked the Dubonnet 
idea some months ago. Thinking out loud it 
said in effect: ‘The red color of our Dubonnet 
wine is entrancing. If you makers of women’s 
apparel will use the color and call it Dubonnet, 
we'll both get that buoyant feeling.” 


Whereupon Mrs. Roark put “Dubonnet”’ 
into the Textile Color Card, which nearly 


The wine salesman who branched 
out. 


everybody follows. Soon there appeared Dubonnet dresses } 
Mary Lee, Dubonnet hats by Dobbs and Sally Victor, Dubonne 
shoes by I. Miller and Laird Schober, gloves by Meyers, bags by 
Koret, belts by Shaffer, and so on. 


This was swell for Dubonnet wine. Schenley last week startej 
snooty fashion shows in many city hotels at which appare! is djs. 
played by one store in each city. Invitation lists are made up by 
the stores, and the hotels. “Guests” pay for their own luncheon; 
or cocktails—including new drinks on the Dubonnet recipe card. 
even new ice creams and ices that contain Dubonnet. Schenle 
gives each party the backing of its own promotion in newspapers 
and elsewhere. 


Meantime the list of Dubonnet-promoting products grows, 
Bourjois adds the latest: A new and ravishing odeur calle 
Flamme which it “samples” with impregnated little packets of 
tissue, called “cocktail tissues,” the size of a book of matches, 
One cover advertises “Flamme, the perfume that gives you the 
brilliant, dangerous attraction of a flame’; the other, “Lion of the 
smart world, Dubonnet—the wine, the color.” These are dis. 
tributed at the Dubonnet fashion parties, at stores selling the 
Bourjois line, and at bars and restaurants serving Dubonnet. 


Picture Sleuths 


If you are looking for an old picture of practically anything 
under the sun—say “Aeronauts, apples, the Afghan Ameer; Bibles 
or banquets or baseball or beer” straight through the alphabet to 
“yeast, Yankees, yachting, Yale, yeggs, Yellowstone; zinc, zithers 
or zoos, or the Zodiac Zone’’—the chances are that you can write 
to Thomas F. Healy in New York and get the print by return mail. 


In the dusty room high in an old Manhattan loft building which 
is the “office” of Mr. Healy and his brother, Nicholas J., Jr. 
clippings from newspapers long ago forgotten spill from ceiling. 
high shelves; bound volumes of magazines your great grandmother 
read lie stacked on the floor; big portfolios of prints and litho- 
graphs, photographs and etchings, clog the corners. “Originally a 
collection of Americana, with special emphasis on New York City 
history,” say the Healys, “its range has broadened so that now 
it comprises more than 100,000 pictures, covering almost every 
conceivable topic of human interest.” 


What's the market for such things? Well, just as examples: 
The pre-Civil War picture of a Singer sewing machine demonstra- 
tion published with a story in the last issue of SM came from 
Healy's. He sold it to Singer’s agency. A lot of the pictures in 
the series of historical post cards-with which Seagram is introduc- 
ing its Julius Kessler brand to dealers were dug out of Healy files; 
so was the Ben Franklin .rebus in the current issue of Socony- 
Vacuum’s “Oil Power.” 


When Thomas J. was a kid down in New York’s Greenwich 
Village (“It was just the Ninth Ward then’’) he found a copy 
of Valentine’s Manual in the family bookcases and got excited 
about the ancient history of New York City. 
He began to collect pictures of old New York, 
its buildings, its people, its frivolities. Young 
Man Healy went into the leaf tobacco business, 
but he continued to collect Americana. One 
day, when the leaf tobacco business wasn’t so 
good, he happened to be passing a new sky- 
scraping office building in mid-town Manhattan 
and remembered that he had a picture of a 
house that had stood on that site a hundred 
years before. He sold it to the realtor-rental 
agent for his window. And so the business began. 


At first Mr. Healy peddled his pictures—to 
banks, insurance companies, real estate offices, 
public utilities, chambers of commerce—to any- 
body who might be christening a new building 
or getting out an anniversary brochure, or lack- 
ing a picture of its industry as an infant to 
hang in the Board of Directors’ room. 
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“COOKERY TOUR” COMPLETES 5-DAY , 
CRUISE WITH 25,000 ABOARD* 
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rs ABOARD 
re! Local Firms 
ho- Kerr Dry Goods Co. 
ya Rosenfield Jewelry Co. 
“ity Anna Maude Cafeteria 
ow Royal Baking Co. 
, Oklahoma Natural Gas Co. 
7 Brown Electric Co. 
- Harbour-Longmire Co. 
Collins-Deitz-Morris Co. 
- O.K. Co-operative Milk Ass’n 
ra Hughes-Bozarth-Anderson Co. 
om John D. Thomas Co. 
in Oklahoma Coca Cola Bottling Co. 
uc- ITH Aunt Susan at the helm, 25,000 housewives boarded oie man a ihe 
= the Good Ship, Oklahoman and Times—WKY John A. Brown Co. 
Cooking School, October 7, for a 5-day cruise into Herrmann’s Flower Shop 
the realm of Better Cookery. They visited such famous ports as Standard Food Markets 
ch Buckingham Palace, the French President's Palace, Cafe de la National Advertisers 
“ Paix, Prunier's, the Normandie and lle de France. There, under Aiinitiaia: tie Mee 
a Aunt Susan's able tutelage, they learned the secreis of Europe's E, & A. Opler Co. 
k, famous chefs @ The Oklahoman and Times—WKY Cooking ee Cone te Extract Co. 
ng School is a unique university of culinary art. No expense ever Junket Folks 
$s, is spared to make this school different. Aunt Susan, the Okla- Marshelt Coming Ge. _— 
se homan and Times’ own home economics expert, was sent abroad Pillebory Flour Mille Cot ” 
“ this year to get Europe's favorite recipes. Her daily column is Hills Brothers Co. 
n one of the most widely read women's features. Her daily broad- Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co. 
. . Jaques Mfg. Co. 
a casts bring more fan-mail than any local or NBC feature, and tly gy IP 
d her personal appearance always means a packed house @ Here, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp. 
: as elsewhere, the most effective food advertising is in the a a Macaroni Co. 
n. x ‘ Yilson & Co. 
mediums most popular with women. In Oklahoma City, house- Rhee Vasil Praise Go. 
o wives show more than a 2-to-| preference for the Oklahoman Union Sales Corp. _ 
s, and Times . . . and general food advertisers showed more than Aa + ded ga Chile Co. 
a 7-to-! preference for these newspapers the first half of 1935. rs Choy Food Producte, tac. 
g Clorox Chemical Co. 
fo Lever Brothers Co. 
. THE DAILY OKLAHOMAN Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co. 
i. Fruit Dispatch Co. on 


National Representative: E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
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A. T. & T. bought pictures for its historical museum; the New 
York Telephone Company, for wall decorations; the Waldorf, fo, 
the great publicity splurge attendant upon its moving from Fifth 
to Park. The Rockefellers bought pictures of early Tarrytown, 
Meanwhile the collection and the fame of Thomas J. Healy grew. 


The new York Times bought dozens of pictures of historical 
America for its 75th Anniversary edition; the Sun ran “Old New 
York in Pictures” six days a week for almost three years, and 90% 
of the pictures were from Healy. (By then he was becoming some. 
thing of an historian, as well as a picture man, what with digging 
about in libraries and museums and the offices of various Surrogates 
and Recorders of Deeds. He helped caption the pictures for the 
Sun, and the paper got only one complaint of inaccuracy—from 4 
Wall Street man who fancies himself as an historian too. Mr. Healy 
went down to straighten things out. The Wall Streeter was wrong. 


Now commissions come to Mr. Healy. The Copper & Brass 
Research Association, for instance, asks for pictures of old metal 
works; American Can writes for illustrations to use in connection 
with its 35th Anniversary, next March; a power company wires, 
“What can you find on early electrical experiments for our ‘Utility 
Text Book’?”; Macy’s wants pictures of its old store; A & P, 
of its horse and wagon days; a motion picture company, the 
rebuilding of Chicago after the Fire, so that it can build its 
sets accurately; Stern’s, Civil War fashions; Wanamaker’s and 
Arnold Constable’s, illustrations for their various anniversary mail. 
ing pieces. College libraries, political clubs, publishers, advertising 
agencies, famous people—they’re all Healy “meat.” 


A year or two ago Nicholas J., Jr., a business man who had 
caught the collecting bug from his brother and assembled about 
10,000 items on the theatre in America, merged is collection and 
his historical knowledge with his brother's. ‘The two have no 
assistants, and practically no filing system, except in their heads. 
They buy pictures in almost every city in the country (“Some of 
the best ones of New York come from Boston or Chicago”) to 
salt away on their shelves “in case somebody may want it some 
time.” The chances are, they've found, that somebody will. 


Jimmy Starts a Liquor Drive 


On October 4, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., gave to its liquor 
salesmen a portfolio reproducing 17 ads to be run for Martin's 
V. V. O. Scotch whisky in the New York Sun, Times and Herald 
Tribune, Newark News and the New Yorker. (The salesmen, 
incidentally, obtained 70% distribution for the product in New 
York and New Jersey in three weeks.) 


The whisky is ten years old. Through its agency, Gardner 
Advertising Company, McKesson emphasized in each ad in the 
projected series an event of ten years ago. To tie up with the 
opening of the National Automobile Show in New York, Novem- 
ber 2, the first ad was scheduled to run in that issue of the New 
Yorker. It pictured what now seems to be a primitive vehicle, 
with the line, “Ten years ago . . . when these lines stole the show.”. 


There was also a news tie-up for the first newspaper ad. It was 
to run on Election Day, November 5. It showed the throngs in 
Times Square, New York, on Election Night, 1925, when a 
debonair, wisecracking little Democrat by the name of James J. 
Walker was seeking his first election as mayor of New York. 


The world has heard a lot of Jimmy Walker since then. It has 
heard something of him even in “exile” in England and on the 
Continent. For all the faults which Judge Samuel Seabury seemed 
to find in him, there were probably several million New Yorkers 
who would like to see him again. 


Martin’s V. V. O. campaign was all set to go on the portfolioed 
basis when the McKesson people learned that Jimmy Walker was 
coming back; that he would arrive in New York on the United 
States liner Manhattan on Thursday, October 31. 


The opening newspaper ad was moved up to appear October 31 
If the Manhattan arrived before nightfall, it would appear first in 
the Sun that afternoon. If the boat came in after nightfall, it 
would be first in the Herald Tribune and Times the following 
morning. In either event the 800-line ad on Jimmy's first major 
success (and Martin’s V. V. O.) would run in the midst of the 
news of what is expected to be a successful homecoming. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, 2ist city in population, has the 4th larg- 
est daily evening newspaper in automobile advertising— 
the 11th largest in automotive advertising.* 


That means not only a good automotive market, a good newspaper, but also 
an outstanding job of putting the story over effectively with people who count. 
The Indianapolis News, read today by more Indiana families than have ever 
before taken any daily newspaper, has held a unique position as the family 
buying guide for over three generations. So intensive is its coverage of the 
able-to-buy—so effective is its habitual readership—that advertisers using it 
exclusively do a thorough selling job in the productive Indianapolis Radius. 


* First 9 months 1935. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS é 


sells THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York: Chicago: 
DAN A. CARROLL, J. E. Lutz, 


110 E. 42nd Street. 180 N. Michigan Avenue. 
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On putting 
yourself 
in the other fellow’s 
shoes: 


Any salesman does a better job as he gets a better 
grasp of his prospect’s point of view. Your national 
advertising is no exception. The closer the men behind 
that advertising can come to putting themselves in 
the other fellow’s shoes—the sharper its impact is likely 
to be when the other fellow reads it. 

That is why McCann-Erickson goes so far beyond 
the usual lengths to assure constant knowledge and 
accurate interpretation of local market conditions in 


planning its clients’ national advertising. In nine cities 
of this country, we have offices individually equipped 
to give full agency service. These are supplemented 
by an even larger number of field service offices. 

In all, 93% of all the country’s consumers and 94% 
of all its retailers are within an overnight ride of some 
McCann-Erickson office. 

Better than nine times out of ten, we’ re already 
wearing the other fellow’s shoes! 


McCANN -ERICKSON Advertising 


EACH OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF, EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS: New York, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Denver, San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Vancouver, Montreal, Winnipeg, Toronto, London, Paris, Frankfort, o. M. 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the Editors of Sales Management for the period ending November 1, 1935: 


Headlines from _ busi- 
ness and economic serv- 
ices and the sales and 
profit reports of key 
corporations seem to 
answer the question. 
Here, for example, are 
headlines from several business services: 


What’s Ahead 


for Business? 


@ @ @ ‘THE BOOM IN BUSINESS IS UPON US 
AND WE EXPECT SUBSTANTIAL IMPROVEMENT 
FROM THESE LEVELS THE DURATION OF WHICH 
IS UNDETERMINATE, BUT IT SHOULD CONTINUE 
AT LEAST THROUGH NEXT SPRING.”’—Brookmire 
Economic Service. 


e@ @ @ “BUSINESS ACTIVITY WILL INCREASE 
DURING THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE, WITH ONLY 
MINOR INTERRUPTIONS; THIS UPWARD TREND 
SHOULD CONTINUE FOR THE NEXT SIX 
MONTHS.”—Economics Statistics, Inc. 


@e@ @ @ “CYCLICAL RECOVERY LIES SOME- 
WHERE AHEAD FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS—A 
FURTHER INCREASE IN THE VOLUME OF GOODS 
PURCHASED AND SOLD—A FURTHER INCREASE 
IN COMMODITY PRICES—A FURTHER INCREASE 
IN BUSINESS PROFITS.”—Standard Statistics Co. 


@ @ @ “RECOVERY IS LIKELY TO PROCEED 


WITH SOMEWHAT GREATER VIGOR. BOTH 
AGRICULTURAL AND URBAN PURCHASING 
POWER ARE ABOVE LAST YEAR.’’—United Business 
Service. 


@ @ @ The quotations above indicate how advisory 
services are putting themselves on record. Now let’s see 
what individual corporations are reporting about current 
business. 


@ @ @ Sales billed by the General Electric Company 
during the first nine months of the year gained 23% over 
the same period last year and profits available for the 
dividends on the common stock increased 47%. As the 
company increased its common stock dividend in Septem- 
ber it is apparent that General Electric looks for better 
business during the balance of this year and in 1936. 


@ @ @ Thomas J. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines Corporation, said last week: “Our sales 
for the months of August and September were the largest 
in the history of the company.” If the interested throngs 
that visited the International Business Machines display 
at the National Business Show are an indication of what 
may be expected in the future, the October and November 
sales of the company should also set new high records. 


@ @ @ Sales of the L. C. Smith and Corona Type- 
writers, Inc., have shown consistent gains for the past 
fifteen months, but September was the best month in the 
history of the company. Their Corona plant at Groton, 
N. Y., is running three eight-hour shifts every day and 
the Smith plant at Syracuse is running full time with a 
full force and in some of their departments they are work- 
ing nights September was the best September in 
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the history of the Addressograph and Multigraph Corp. 
It was 45% ahead of last year. 


@ @ @ Major Angas predicts a demand for 9 million 
automobiles next year and while the automotive executives 
know that they cannot possibly make as many cars as that 
and perhaps doubt that as many people can be found with 
either cash or good credit, they are genuinely optimistic, 
and in accord with the statement of C. W. Nash, Chairman 
of the Nash Motors Company, who said last week: “There 
is nothing in today’s general economic conditions, nor in 
the outlook for tomorrow, that should slow down the inspir- 
ing industrial march that has marked the past eight 
months.” 


@ @ @ Recovery has now proceeded to a point where 
it can be seen with the naked eye. Your editor made a 
trip from New York to Chicago in the early part of June, 
and last week went over the same ground again. He was 
tremendously impressed by the extraordinary change in the 
number of factory chimneys belching smoke and by the 
scores of factories completely lighted up at night. At least 
so far as urban communities are concerned, business con- 
ditions can be pretty well gauged by watching the smoke- 
stacks. 


@ @ @ We observed two other straws in the wind in 
New York during the fortnight: Stores in the Hippodrome 
Building, which were going begging a year ago at $11,000, 
are considered bargains now at $50,000. Warner Brothers 
charged $11 a seat for the premiere showing of ‘“Midsum- 
mer Night's Dream’ and turned away hundreds of people. 
It is the highest price ever charged for a motion picture 
show. 
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The Brookmire Income Map which was published a 
month ago brought so many comments from readers that 
we are printing herewith the current revision. White 
areas represent Brookmire’s conception of “poor pros- 
pects” and it is encouraging to find that the area of 
white is narrowing down almost to the vanishing point 
and that the solid black areas are spreading out. 
States where the increase in estimated income fe the 
next six months is expected to be materially better than 
for the country as a whole are: Michigan, 41%; Rhode 
Island, 36; Indiana, 31; New Jersey, 30; Wisconsin, 28; 
Connecticut, 28; Ohio, 27; Iowa, 26; Massachusetts, 
24; New York, 24; Maryland, 22; Illinois, 21, and Penn- 
sylvania, 20. 
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Figures for the 
first 10 months 
of 1935-model 
production sea- 
son, compared 
with a similar 
1934 period, 
show average earnings of individual automobile workers 
up 28%. Average earnings for the full 1935 year will 
exceed $1,300, and in real income or purchasing power 
this will at least equal the individual earnings for 1929. 
The work season this year will be three weeks longer than 
last year. 


Auto Workers’ 
Income Up to ’29 


@ @ @ The building industry continues to show prog- 
ress, especially in residential construction, and indications 
point to much greater gains next year, with possibilities of 
a real building boom in 1937-1938. Awards for engineer- 
ing construction last week, as reported by Engineering 
News Record, topped the previous high for this year by 
31%, and last year’s highest week by 5%. A total of 
$58,980,000 is the largest volume of work put under con- 
tract in one week since October, 1931. 


@ @ @ In connection with the talk about inflation— 
watch the record of bank loans and discounts. Total loans 
are approximately a quarter of a billion below the level 
of a year ago, while commercial loans are the same as they 
were in mid-October, 1934. Until total loans and com- 
mercial loans record a considerable expansion, fears of 
inflation do not seem to be well grounded. Loans against 
securities, for example, are actually lower than a year ago, 
which is a positive indication that the advance in the stock 
market is not being financed with bank credits. Stock 
Exchange prices last week soared to a new four-year high. 


@ @ @ Many manufacturers of trade-marked products 
are generally puzzled as to whether or not they should 
make fair-price contracts on their products as now permis- 
sible under the laws of more than a half dozen states. 
Charges are made that various chain stores and department 
stores are making suckers of national advertisers who have 
gone in for fair-price contracts. A bulletin has been widely 
distributed which reproduces a Liggett Drug Stores adver- 
tisement offering three tubes of Rexall Milk of Magnesia 
Toothpaste for 26 cents—‘‘Manufacturer’s 25-cent size; 
our regular 19-cent size; you save 31 cents—but you really 
save 49 cents from the manufacturer’s price.” 


@ @ @ The first rural electrification projects will be 
announced shortly. The Government's — is that the 
10% of U. S. farms now electrified may be doubled by 
June 30, 1937. Much of this is to be sponsored and 
financed through the Government, but a good share of it is 
expected to be done by private interests, probably influ- 
enced but not directly aided by the Government. 


@ @ @ Mr. Hoover was right. Grass will grow in 
the city streets. Rexford Tugwell has taken up the Hoover 
slogan and is applying it literally. The first of his “grass 
belt” developments will arise near Washington, to afford 
developments at low cost. It will have grass growing in 
its streets. 


@ @ @ Hats off to General Motors for working out 
a motor car financing plan which any consumer can under- 
stand. The new G. M. A. C. Six Per Cent Plan is as 
simple as A, B, C. To figure out his monthly payments a 
— new cart buyer has only to take the unpaid 
alance due, add to this the amount of his insurance, and 
multiply the result by 6%. 
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The resultant figure is the 


entire cost of financing the unpaid balance and insurance 
for 12 months. For payments longer or shorter than 12 
months, the cost is one-half of 1% each month. We are 
strongly of the opinion that more instalment merchandise 
would be sold if contracts were simpler. 


@ @ @ This has been a great year for the mail-order 
companies, with gains each month running 20, 30 and 
40% ahead of last year. Montgomery Ward has appro. 
priated $1,750,000 to expand its branch warehouses in 
Albany, New York, and Portland, Oregon. 


@ @ @ Studies of present population trends indicate 
that the nation’s population will become stabilized about 
1960, that the proportion of popu!ation over sixty years 
of age will be approximately doubled during the next 
25 years, with a corresponding decrease in the number of 
persons under 20. 


@ @ @ The volume of business in the machine tool 
industry this year is expected to be at least $25,000,000 
greater than in the boom year of 1929. It is estimated 
that 65% of the working equipment of the country is 
more than 10 years old as against 48% in 1930. 


A combination index 
consisting of freight-car 
loadings, building con- 
tract awards, steel oper- 
ations and pee, 
production registers a 
gain of 20.2% over the 
second half of October of last year. 


How Much Is 
Business Up? 


@ @ @ Department store sales made an average dol- 
lar gain in sales of 12% during the first half of October, 
according to the N. R. D. G. A. By districts the gains 
were: New England, 8; Middle Atlantic, 5; Middle West, 
14; South, 10; Western States, 15; West Coast, 16. 


@ @ @ During the fortnight electric output reached 
an all-time high, bettering by 314 billion kwh. the previous 
high recorded in December, 1929. 


@ @ @ Bank clearings jumped 27% last week over 
the corresponding 1934 period—the fifteenth consecutive 
week of gains. 


@ @ @A tip: if you're a tenant you'll be interested in 
the studies made by Peter Grimm, the New York real 
estate expert, and his associates for the President. They 
have completed their studies of the housing situation in 
states east of the Mississippi and find that facilities are 
96 to 98% occupied. Normal vacancies usually amount 
to about 10%. They foresee a perpendicular rise in rents, 
with the average already up 5 to 10%. 


@ @ @ Around the first of the year the Government 
will sponsor home building shows in armories and other 
large buildings in a long list of cities. On display will 
be model homes, fine modern building equipment and 
various types of labor-saving equipment—all designed to 
prod the housewife to prod the husband into bui-ding a 
home of their own. 


@ @ @ The 1935 census of distribution will tart on 
January 2 and will be broader in scope than either the 1929 
or 1933 surveys. The canvass will embrace nearly 4,000,- 
000 business establishments, and preliminary returns will 
be released about the first of Juty. 
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Automovie: (Right) One of Brown & Williamson’s 


fleet of sound trucks putting on shows in parks, in 
front of dealers’ stores, at fairs, etc. Radio and records 
play; and the talkie reels off both commercial films 


and regular entertainment “epics.” 


The top with the 


screen folds down when the car is on the go. 


Electric Candles: 
General Electric’s 
latest Christmas 
tree Jamps resem- 
ble a candle, even 
to the filament 
“wick” which 
sparkles exactly 
like a tallow dip. 
Others shown 
glow from tip to 
base. If one lamp 
on a set goes dead 
the rest stay lit. 
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Paint Panels: (Below) 
work started on the two bridges across 
San Francisco Bay and the Golden 
Gate, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., 
put painted test plates (lower right 
corner of picture) atop old Fort Win- 
For five years various 
types of paint were thus exposed to 
fog, sun, wind, heat and cold. When 
bridge engineers awarded the contract, 
Pabco’s tested samples won. 


Long before 


From Foods to Drink: (Right) Jay Gould, 
formerly president of The Best Foods, Inc., 
resigns to take the vice-presidency of Frank- 
fort Distilleries, 
Brownlee, is an old associate—they worked 
together at General Foods. 


New-fashion File: 
cabinet are all on the top drawer, so there’s 
no stooping over to peer for a particular let- 
ter; the third card from the top, for example, 
contents of the third drawer. 
Continuous tubular handles (of stainless steel) 
look good and are easy to pull. A receding 
base allows toe room. Maker: Berger Mfg. Co. 
Wilbur Henry Adams, designer. 


What and Who Are 
in the News Now: 


Branded Spuds: (Above) The Maine “Potato Queen” and a 
maid of honor are holding 15-pound shipping packages which 
are stamped under the Maine law to insure housewives of 
U.S. No. 1 quality. 


Frankfort’s head, James F. 


(Left) Index cards of this 
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Among the Companies 
Cooperating in 
This Survey: 


(The companies below are included 
among the 250 largest newspaper ad- 
vertisers of 1934, and used in the 
newspapers checked by Media Records, 
Inc., a total of 77,385,338 lines, cost- 
ing approximately $27,163,000.) 


Alcoholic Beverages 


Continental Distilling Corp. 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Inc. 
Blatz Brewing Co. 
Premier-Pabst Sales Co. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

F. & M. Schaefer Brewing Co. 
Hoffman Beverage Co. 
Browne Vintners Co., Inc. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Seagram-Distillers Corp. 

John Eichler Brewing Co. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 
Brown-Foreman Distillery Co. 
Croft Brewing Co. 


Automotive Group 

(Including Gasolines and Oils, Tires and 
Accessories) 

Buick Motor Co. 

Shell Oil Co. 

Gulf Refining Co. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp. 

Delco-Remy Corp. 

Studebaker Sales Corp. of America, Inc. 

Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 

Auburn Automobile Co. 

Stewart Warner-Alemite Corp. 

Packard Motor Car Co. 

B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Richfield Oil Corp. 

Standard Oil Co. of Ohio 

Internation! Harvester Co. 


Drug Store Products 


Plough, Inc. 

Bristol-Myers Co, 

Health Products Corp. 

3. 3. & Ca 

Lucky Tiger Mfg. Co. 

B. C. Remedy Co. 

Battle Creek Drugs, Inc. 
Bell & Co. 

The Musterole Co. 
Noxzema Chemical Co. 
Smith Brothers, Inc. 

Block Drug Co. 

Coty, Inc. 

World's Dispensary Medical Assn. 
Raladam Co. 

The Olive Tablet Co. 

F. W. Clements Products Co. 
Peterson Ointment Co., Inc. 
Vick Chemical Co. 

Luden’s, Inc. 

Foster-Milburn Co. 


Electrical Products 


(Including Radio) 

Crosley Radio Corp. 
RCA-Radiotron Co., Inc. 

General Electric Co. (2 divisions) 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc. 
Zenith Radio Corp. 

The Hoover Co. 


(Continued on page 543) 
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7 Out of Every 10 
Major Advertisers 


Will Boost Budgets 


in January 


Survey Among 250 Largest Advertisers Shows Com- 
pany Officials and Sales Executives Taking Keener 
Interest in the Planning and Control of Advertising 


—Many General Officers Help in Making Up Lists 
as Well as Approving Them—Appropriations Up. 


WILL be a big year 
for advertising, ac- 
cording to the pres- 


ent plans of the 
leading advertisers of the country. 
More than 70% are set for material 
expansion. “Greatly increased’”’— 
“more than double”—“the largest 
budget we ever had”—are some of the 
comments. 

The Market Research Corporation 
of America, acting for SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, queried the 250 largest gen- 
eral and automotive newspaper adver- 
tisers on October 8. By October 21 
responses had been received from ap- 
a 100 companies, including 
eaders in nearly every major field of 
Pape A partial list of respondents 
is published on this page. 

The question referring to next year’s 
plans was: 

“From present indications will 
your appropriation for 1936 be 
larger or smaller than 1935?” 

About 10% said they didn’t know— 
that it was too early to tell, that it 
depended upon conditions, that the 
budget would be a fixed percentage of 
this year’s sales, etc. 

Of the 90% who replied the re- 
sponses were divided as follows: 
Larger 1936 appropriations.... 71% 
Smaller 1936 appropriations... 4% 
About the same ............. 25% 

Among the answers which were 
thrown into the “about the same” 
classification were two “it will be no 
smaller,” three “probably larger,” one 
“the same only because of limitations 
of productive capacity.” 

No attempt was made to find how 


These SALES MANAGEMENT-MRCA surveys are copyrighted and may not be reproduced, in whole or in part, without permission of the editors. 


the 1936 budget would be divided 
among the principal forms of adver- 
tising media. While the list used was 
the list of largest newspaper advertisers 
(and the letters were addressed to the 
individual in charge of advertising), 
the firms represented are in general the 
largest users of magazines, radio, out- 
door, farm papers, business papers, 
direct mail, etc. The anwers refer to 
the total budget. 

The responses came from the fol- 
lowing executives: Advertising man- 
ager, 74%; president, 11%; vice- 
president, 8%; general sales manager, 
7%. 

Not even in the years before the 
crash has there been such a degree of 
unanimity about increases in next 
year’s appropriation. SALES MANAGE- 
MENT has made many Fall surveys 
about the following year’s plans but 
never before have there been as many 
as 71% of the responses saying that 
they would intensify their sales drives. 
Obviously there is possibility of fur- 
ther change, but with business condi- 
tions so generally cheerful it seems just 
as likely that many of those now plan- 
ning no increases will shift to larger 
appropriations as that there will be a 
cutting down among those now ex- 
pressing optimism. 

The survey dealt only in part with 
1936 advertising plans. Most of the 
questions had to do with how the 
advertising wheels went around in 
these large organizations, with special 
emphasis on the degree of interest 
taken by company officials and sales 
executives in the advertising plans. 

One of the questions was: “As com- 
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ared with pre-depression years, do 
the officers of your company take a 
veater or lesser interest in the adver- 
ising done by your company?” 

The replies indicate that advertising 
has become much more closely inter- 
related with the other activities of the 
average company than was true before 
the crash. The summary: 


Greater interest ..... 62% 
Lesser imterest ...... 1% 
Same interest ....... 37% 


Among the replies classified as “the 
same’ were: 

“The same—lInterest always high.” 

“Always keen.” 

“Not greater—but keener.” 
“Far greater,” and “much more so!” 
were comments made by several execu- 
tives. 

The questions dealing with the in- 
terest in and control over advertising 
were as follows: 

Who are the men (list by titles) 
who determine the amount of your 
advertising appropriation? 

Who are the men who have a hand 
in making up lists? 

Who are the men who pass on and 
O.K. lists? 

The answers to these questions 
have been summarized in the chart 
printed herewith. 


Appropriations 


The figures in the first column of 
the chart show the percentage of com- 
panies in which the various executives 
work on and approve the total adver- 
tising appropriation. The second col- 
umn concerns the percentage of total 
mentions. ‘The returns show that, on 
the average, 3.8 persons help to deter- 
mine the amount of the appropriation. 

In 66% of the companies the presi- 
dent either determines the appropria- 
tion alone or acts as a member of the 
committee. The next most active per- 
son is the vice-president in charge of 
sales, 50%; followed by the advertis- 
ing manager, 40%, and the general 
sales manager, 30%. The complete 
board of directors functions in 19% 
of the companies and the chairman of 
the board in 8%. 

The column of total mentions shows 
that the general officers and directors 
take the matter of the advertising ap- 
propriation very seriously and they 
represent 499% of the total mentions, 
followed closely by the sales group 
with 30%. Those most selfishly in- 
terested in the advertising appropria- 
tion—the advertising manager, the 
advertising agency, etc.—account for 
only 20% of the total mentions. 

The survey tells us little about the 
most efficient size of the committee to 
determine advertis’ .2- appropriations. 
We find that committees of four or 

(Continued on page 543) 
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_ Who Is Responsible for the 
| Advertising Program? 
Who determines | Who Makes Up | Who Passes on 
Advertising the Lists of and Approves 
Appropriations? Media? Lists? 
alin iti % Ri % % % % 
EXECUTIVES Com-}| Total | Com-| Total | Com-| Total 
panies |Mentions} panies|Mentions| panies| Mentions 
Board of Directors............. 19 8 az oP 7 9 1 
Chairman of Board............ 8 3 1 : 1 ° 
Executive Committee.......... 6 2 1 - 1 ° 
I ho Su co\ rw sete ch oe Srkrneon's 66 | 26 21 10 32 17 
ESE Se ee eee ee 6 2 2 Il 2 1 
oe ae rete 12 5 2 1 2 | 
General Manager.............. 8 3 6 3 7 4 
TOTAL,GENERAL OFFICERS 49 15 24 
Vice-President in Chg. Sales... . . 50 19 DA | 10 29 15 
General Sales Manager.........| 30 1] 28 12 26 14 
Branch or Division Sales Mers. . te a 4 3 5 3 
TOTAL, SALES GROUP...... 30 24 32 
Vice-President in Chg. Advg.... 7 3 8 4 8 4 
Advertising Manager...........| 40 15 58 26 58 30 
Associate or Div. Advg. Mers... T. ay. 8 4 7 3 
Sales Promotion Manager....... 4 1 5 2 2 1 
Advertising Agency............ 4 1 56 24 9 5 
TOTAL, ADVERT’G GROUP.. 20 60 43 
Chief Statistician.............. ts ae 1 ’ 1 ss 
ETS ae 1 . 
By Automatic % of Sales....... 3 1 
TOTAL, MISCELLANEOUS. . 1 ° * 
nib ia cupente 100 100 100 100 100 100 
*Less than 1%. 

NUMBER IN GROUP % % % 
Ne wis drnvicaa ac ears 21 25 30 
pi ee ee er 23 40 41 
co rr 24 26 22 
ee RII go oa 5.8 is he es 2 s0 6 1 2 3 
Dive POMOME. .<...5..06065- si 5 | 2 1 
More than Five............... 21 | 5 3 

100 100 100 


A survey made exclusively for Sales Management by the 
Market Research Corporation of America, under the direc- 
tion of Percival White and Pauline Arnold, with interpretive 
comments by Philip Salisbury, Executive Editor of SM. 
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“Special sales” of machinery and equip. 
ment at cut prices have a long-time good 
effect after regular prices have been re. 
stored. This monthly chart shows hoy 
30-day and 60-day sales of printers’ bras; 
rule by American Type Founders held the 
monthly average up around $11,000, a, 
compared with $3,000 before the “special” 
plan was adopted. “Sale” months are 
cross-hatched on this chart. 


ATF Sells Type and Machines 
by Department Store Methods 


Ce ONSUMER selling,” bor- 
rowed from department 
store technique, moves capi- 
tal goods, too. It has done 

it these two years for American Type 

Founders—raised that 77-B-salvaged 

company from deep red into dark grey 

and seems well on its way to putting 
it strongly in solid black. Net sales 
last year were 60% above 1933; this 
year they are already 23% ahead of 

1934 in spite of a September dip. Octo- 

ber rose strongly, presaging a notable 

Winter climb. So ATF men are in fine 

fettle and “consumer selling’’ forges 

ahead. 

They weren't in such fine fettle two 
and a half years ago. But when the 
company came out of the wringer the 
new president, T. R. Jones, and the 
new general sales manager, Harry W. 
Alexander, had high hopes and plenty 
of ideas. They did a lot of reconstruct- 
ing; changed managers in all but six 
or eight of the 25 branches covering 
the nation; put their market of 36,000 
print shops and every one of their 
3,000 products priced at from 50 cents 
to $6,000 under a high-power micro- 
scope with sensitive listening and re- 
cording attachments; converted sales- 
men’s straight salary compensation to a 
salary plus drawing account plus com- 
mission basis; put new verve into sales 
meetings; gave the whole ATF busi- 
ness a new tempo. 

One of the primary things they did 
was adopt “‘consumer selling,” previ- 
ously unheard of in the industry. Be- 
cause department stores price at $39.75 
instead of $40, ATF prices at $39.75. 
Because department stores speed up 
trade with “specials,” ATF uses that 
practice—even in a staid type and ma- 
chinery business. Because bright win- 
dow displays and spotlighted headline 
items stop people for retailers, ATF 
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builds up window displays and spot- 
lights features for its own dealers and 
branches so that their stocks are no 
longer dull. | 

A few examples will make the point. 
Take “‘special sales” for instance. 

A single product in each of the three 
general classifications of the ATF line 
—composing room equipment, press 
room equipment, type—is offered at a 
discount for 30 to 60 days. This is a 
continuous practice. The “special’’ is 
promoted in business paper advertising 
and in direct mail. The whole trade, 
or regional sections of it, gets the story 
from the company. When the sales- 
man calls, the prospect probably already 
knows of the current “special.” Or if 
he doesn’t, he at least has learned by 
experience that there is one in the sales- 
man’s bag. 

Doors open more readily. The sales- 
man always has an entering wedge to 
talk about. The bargain lure is per- 
petually present. 

This encourages printers to buy 
equipment they may never have used 
before—if the “special” is on a new 
or little-used item. Often it leads to 
the sales of companion materials or 
attachments. Then it offers the buyers 
a chance to stock up on standard mer- 
chandise, such as brass rule, at an at- 
tractive saving. 

The “specials” are never loss-lead- 
ers. Increased volume normally enables 
the company to make its regular per- 
centage of profit on every “special,” 
even during the 30 or 60 days of sale. 
And after that, when the regular price 
is restored, volume ordinarily continues 
steadily at so high a level that the gen- 
eral gain is noteworthy. 

General Sales Manager Alexander 
tells SM that “specials” raise the long- 
time volume of repeat goods upwards 
of 350%; long-life machinery about 


150%, new items about 500%. So the 
plan contributes heavily in boosting 
the company’s total sales. 

A lot of thought goes into the selec- 
tion, each month, of the products to 
be featured in these sales. They are 
not chosen merely from slow moving 
lines. Neither is every new item given 
this treatment. Often the selection is 
from the standard bread-and-butter 
merchandise. The general sales man- 
ager frequently selects an item and has 
a vote by general office executives, 
though he has the final say. 

The choice is often made by picking 
things known to be in popular demand 
at the moment. President Jones some- 
times makes the suggestion. He is 
one president who doesn’t stay glued 
to a main-office chair. He travels at least 
one week every two months; covers 
sections of the whole country; rides 
right with salesmen in their roadsters, 


calling on every kind of customer from 


the smallest small-town job printer 
who buys b’guess-and-b’God up to the 
heads of the nation’s biggest printing 
plants. 

He tries to learn what they’re think- 
ing, what they’re buying from him and 
from his competitors, what they need, 
and what they want. This is part of 
the ATF effective microscope-and-lis- 
tener-system that keeps the company 
close to its market. 

The whole sales department turns in 
suggestions. The production and re- 
search departments turn in theirs. Even 
the suppliers of outside products that 
ATF sells sometimes have a voice. 
Thus many factors contribute to the 
selection of current “‘specials.”” But the 
secret is locked up from the field until 
the release is made on the last day of 
the month before the sale starts. 

By the same means the company 
learns what kind of products its mar- 
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ket will absorb and what it will pay 
for them. It learned that a portable 
print-shop fan that always sold at $15 
—in small quantities—could be moved 
much better at $7.95 (not $8 or $10). 
So the fan was altered somewhat for 
mass production, without sacrifice of its 
long-life qualities, and was featured. 
The annual volume on this fan jumped 
from 100 to 500. Other changes in 
the company’s line are made regularly, 
fitting ATF products more closely to 
what the trade wants. 

Further employing “consumer sell- 
ing,” ATF takes products out and dem- 
onstrates them to prospects. It isn't 
easy to show a new saw or paper cutter 


Even prosaic products such as type wash 

and brushes can be given merchandise 

appeal with color and with dealer dis- 
plays like this under spotlights. 


a ae 


(Above) When plug-uglies threw C. F. 
Hicks, Chicago branch manager, out of 
an ATF sales meeting—a shot then sound- 
ed outside—for confessing that his branch 
didn’t make quota, it excited the meeting. 
But it was only an ATF stunt to make a 
point and to make the meeting more 
memorable. 


(Right) “House warmings” with beer and 
skittles help bring customers into ATF 
dealers’ stores. President T. R. Jones 
(tall man in center) likes to be there. He 
spends much of his time among his 36,000 
prospects along with his salesmen. 
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to the bulk of the company’s 36,000 
prospects. Too many of them are not 
in cities where dealers maintain show- 
rooms. Therefore, ATF picks other 
cities and towns centrally located in 
regions where the market looks good; 
hires a store or a big hotel room; sets 
up its demonstrations; invites in every- 
body for miles; entertains them a little. 

Trained men put on a show with 
the machines, answering every ques- 
tion, selling where they can, and nearly 
always the demonstrators are sold. After 
that a salesman can do a better job on 
a prospect. The printer has actually 
seen the thing operate. There’s more 
drama in that than in a picture. Sales 
rise. 

By thus checking the market and 
listening to the customers as carefully 
as any department store, ATF tries to 
make all its products active merchan- 
dise, priced right. By using color and 
sparkle in packaging small items and in 
advertising, it stimulates its field. By 
demonstration and display it tums its 
sales rooms into stores that sell. 

To increase store traffic for its 
branches, it arranges house warmings 
on the slightest provocation: A new 
manager, a new location, even an im- 
portant new product. The local cus- 
tomers are all invited. They enjoy beer 
and skittles, see the line, and get better 
acquainted with ATF salesmen. Either 
President Jones or Sales Manager 
Alexander attend all such get-togeth- 
ers, from coast to coast. 

And to keep its national selling force 
sparking on all eight, the company runs 
sales contests continually—a new one 
every month—setting district and man 
quotas higher and higher. 

“They holler, but they make those 
quotas,” says Mr. Alexander. “The 
oftener they make ’em, the more they 
enjoy it. Why, we even let each man 
set his own quota every once in a 
while. That’s one good way for us to 
find out in advance how much business 
we are going to get in a given period. 


Of course, not every man rings the bell, 
but total company sales in the period 
in every case have been within 2% of 
the national quota.” 

Regional week-end sales meetings 
bring ATF men together about every 
eight months. They are not always 
held in the same cities, and the group- 
ing of districts for each meeting varies. 
The company wants its people to min- 
gle as much as possible to get fresh 
viewpoints and new contacts within 
the ATF circle. Each meeting is small 
—possibly 50 to 75 men—because that 
makes each one more personal and the 
benefits more direct. 

Showmanship and precision mark 
every sales meeting. Sessions start at 
9 A.M. | pra 2g The programs are 
crisp and closely timed. They recess 
every hour. Nobody gets drowsy— 
they couldn’t with the drama and un- 
expected events that pop up in the pro- 
gram to make important points about 
selling or about products. Harry Alex- 
ander and his two chief ‘Sales Meet- 
ing” lieutenants, W. S. Marder and 
Fred Cole, see to that. 

Everything is rehearsed—even the 
sudden, strong-arm ejection from the 
meeting of some district manager who 
alibis for not making quota. The com- 
pany had a summer slump for 42 years. 
No more. Why? Well, at one meeting 
they “buried” Old Man Summer Slump, 
and he has stayed dead. 

Each subject gets the concentration 
of the meeting for its allotted time to 
the exclusion of all else. There are 
all kinds of stunts, music to typify the 
“ATF tempo,” a red-white-and-blue 
question box the contents of which get 
answered, prizes for 300-word written 
discussions by salesmen, complete in- 
formality. 

ATF men get the idea that every 
sales meeting is their meeting. They 
all take part in it. They are fed sales 
ideas that stick. Then they can better 
do their jobs of “consumer selling” in 
the “ATF tempo.” 
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Frequently sales counselors who are called in to diagnose company 


sales troubles find that the men in the field are selling too small 
a proportion of the total number of prospects contacted. 
Reason: The men are not equipped with enough convincing 


answers to uncommon objections. 


What field research can do to 


solve this problem is outlined here by Mr. Murphy in another of 
his brass tacks articles. 


When Too Many Buyers 
Balk at the Dotted Line 


OST manufacturers have a 
few sales arguments which 
they have been using for 


years and which serve ade- 
quately to meet most of the objections 
that come up in every-day selling. Few 
companies, however, are prepared to 
answer the occasional objections that 
hard-to-please buyers are constantly 
thinking up to throw at unsuspecting 
salesmen. 

Inability to deal with these uncom- 
mon objections sends more promising 
salesmen to the showers than any other 
single cause. It is significant that star 
salesmen are developed, not in beating 
down routine objections, but in effec- 
tively overcoming the peculiar objec- 
tions that arise. 


An Excuse Sweeps the Country 


A buyer’s job is to buy, but most 
salesmen feel that buyers are more 
anxious to find some excuse for not 
buying than they are to buy. Of course, 
it must be said for the buyer that he 
can’t give every salesman who comes 
along an order. At the same time, he 
has learned that good salesmen are hard 
to turn down, and that to get rid of 
them gracefully he must use answer- 
proof arguments or surround himself 
with an impenetrable resistance. The 
experienced buyer knows that he is lost 
if he uses stage objections, such as, 
“your prices are too high” or “your 
competitor's goods are better.” Any 
salesman worth his salt can convinc- 
ingly dispose of these objections. 

So buyers like to spring objections 
that are so new or so unusual that 
salesmen are caught unawares and have 
no come-back ready. Or they give as 
a reason for not buying an explanation 
that is so logical that it is most difficult 
to combat, such as, “We're buying our 
goods locally at no higher prices, and 
thus hold down our investment and 
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increase our turnover.” But probably 
the most damaging strategy that buyers 
adopt to foil salesmen is to plead for 
a delay. ‘See me after Labor Day. 
We may be able to do business with 
you then.” Or “Let’s wait and see if 
the Administration is going to try to 
balance the budget.” 

The funny thing about a new excuse 
for not buying is that it spreads over 
the country with lightning-like speed. 
Within a few days, recently, buyers 
from Maine to California were flinging 
this delay-plea to aggressive salesmen: 
“I am going to hold off until this Ethi- 
opian mess clears up.” By the time 
salesmen find the answer to these novel 
objections, buyers have thought up 
another one. 


Counter Attack Best Strategy 


Many companies periodically launch 
a market study largely to find the best 
way to answer the most puzzling of the 
current sales objections and to learn 
how to break down the latest varieties 
of sales resistance being employed by 
stubborn buyers. Frequently these in- 
vestigations uncover new sales argu- 
ments for the product. In some respects 
the best way to answer the objection- 
raising buyer is to surprise him with a 
new sales appeal—one that is so novel 
and interesting that it disarms him 
completely. 

A research job undertaken for this 
purpose is nearly always successful. It 
will invariably be found that some- 
where there is a salesman or a distribu- 
tor or some other member of the trade 
who is brilliantly answering the objec- 
tion over which the sales organization 
as a whole may be hemming and haw- 


ing. After this star has been isolated 
and his methods analyzed and incor- 
porated into a systematic presentation, 
it is a simple matter to get the com- 
pany’s other salesmen to use the same 
procedure. 

A manufacturer of a widely dis- 
tributed specialty recently solved a 
troublesome problem in this manner. 
For some time more and more buyers 
were telling the company’s salesmen 
that there was no advantage in buying 
direct, as they were picking up com- 
peting goods from local sources at no 
higher prices, and that purchases could 
be made as needed and thus stock could 
be held down to a minimum. So seri- 
ous had the situation become that a 
marketing organization was called in to 
recommend a course of action. 


“We Buy Locally” Is Foiled 


Preliminary investigation brought out 
that none of the manufacturers sales-’ 
men had found an answer to the we’re- 
buying-locally objection. In fact, it 
was felt at this stage of the study that 
there was no answer to the objection, 
and that perhaps it would be advisable 
for the manufacturer to switch over to 
a wholesaler system of distribution, so 
that his goods would be available in 
every jobbing center. Actually work 
had begun on setting up the new sys- 
tem of distribution, when the market- 
ing counsel’s field men ran plumb into 
a complete solution of their client's 
difficulties. 

In calling on the retail trade, these 
interviewers soon discovered a startling 
fact—only retailers who carried large, 
well assorted and attractively displayed 
stocks were achieving a worthwhile 
volume on this type of goods. Dealers 
who handled the line half-heartedly, 
offering unimpressive displays, were 
doing some business, it is true, but 
their volume did not begin to compare 
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with that of the stores that were show- 
ing commanding stock. And to make 
the discovery more convincing, it de- 
veloped that the dealers with the unin- 
viting stocks were the ones who picked 
up their requirements as they needed 
them. When this discovery was 
whipped up into a pictorial presenta- 
tion, it routed the old sales objection 
entirely. 

Incidentally that company presented 
its new sales story in the proper way. 
It merely offered its prospects evidence 
in the form of pictures, with easily 
understood tabulations, proving that 
the volume in that line went to the 
stores which carried impressive stocks. 
If they continued to try to meet the 
objection with mere oral argument, 
even though that argument was packed 
with irresistible logic, it might have 
increased the buyer's resistance. A 
graphic presentation of the evidence is 
by far the most effective way to argue 
in such cases. It is more subtle, and 
does not arouse the opposition of the 
buyer, the way desk-pounding argu- 
ment does. 


The Spur of Visual Evidence 


In several instances with which I am 
familiar the “delay” objection was 
overcome in that manner. Much the 
same selling strategy can be used in 
almost every case where the buyer 
offers some excuse to justify a post- 
ponement of purchase. While there 
are a tremendous number of these 
“Let’s-wait-awhile’ excuses, ranging 
from the “T’ll-talk-to-you-after-Labor- 
Day’’ type to “I-won’t-do-anything- 
until-Selassie-parks-his-spears” variety, 
all of them can be answered in much 
the same way. Evidence should be 
offered to the hesitating buyer in the 
nature of charts or graphs or tabula- 
tions to prove to him that delay is 
dangerous. Develop the point that 
money is made in business by constantly 
turning-over capital, and that even a 
week’s delay in buying the proffered 
merchandise will slow up his turnover 
just that much. Tell him that the 
chains and his other competitors will 
skim the cream of the demand for this 
product before he gets around to 
stock it. 

Any number of similar arguments 
can be introduced to make the prospect 
act immediately. All of them, how- 
ever, should take the shape of visual 
evidence. For instance, have the sales- 
man pull out a chart and say, ‘“Here’s 
a record of 300 of our dealers. This 
first column represents the sale on our 
product of 150 of our retailers. The 
second column, which you will note is 
less than a quarter the length of the 
first, represents the sale of another 150 

(Continued. on page 549) 
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The Seratech-Pad 


Padding an expense account might be called “‘katydidding.” The katydid, you know, 
is Not Quite Cricket. 
* * «* 


Subway note: Hell hath no fury like a woman's corn. 
* * * 


Hitler has his Shakespeare on wrong. He thought it was “The Taming of the Jew.” 
* * a 


A Roosevelt, by any other name, would still get under a Republican’s toupee. 
* x * 
I'm a little sick of advertisments showing a poor salesman losing a big order just 
because his fountain pen ran dry at the crucial moment. Hoping you are the same. 
* * * 
My personal contribution to the anti-noise campaigns in various cities is a slogan: 
“Only Punks Toot Horns.” 
a 
The most effective advertising is that which is aimed directly 
at the readership of a given publication. It must think their 
thoughts, meet their minds, speak their language. 
* * & 


The National Auto Shows are to be held this month instead 
of in January. What this country needs more than a new type of 
car is a new type of driver. Reader's Digest please copy. 

. = a 


QUIZ FOR HACKS 
Q. How should the pudding be served? A. Piping hot. 
. How soon is it ready? A. In a jiffy. 
Q. How does it taste? A. Delicious—nutritious. 
. What is it better than? A. The ordinary kind. 
. What is the trade-mark like? A. The name “sterling” 
silver. 
. What should the reader avoid? A. Imitations. 
. What should the reader do first? A. Ask the dealer. 
Q. What should she ask the dealer? A. ‘Can Joe Louis 
take Braddock?” 
* 


Oo 
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Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 
Q 


T. Harry Thompson 
* & 


Florida is the soul of hospitality, but hasn’t yet found the answer to The Unexpected 
Gust. 
. * * & 
Atlantic City’s so-called sand artists have adopted a standard sign: “Tips accepted for 
sketches.”” As the Missus remarked: “Accepted—and how!” 
es 


Franklin P. Adams, of The Conning Tower, is better known to all of us, of course, 
by his initials. He will probably get a glow of satisfaction out of a line in the Fashion 
Park advertising, created by Homer Smith, of Ayer: “F. P. Aim.” 

* * * 


Speaking of columnists, Bill Sheehy shoots in a clipping of a type usually considered 
sure-fire for hard-pressed columnists. A Miss Beer is engaged to a Mr. Steiner, and the 
caption is, to be sure: ‘“Steiner—Beer.” 

* * 


Sam Bell wonders if the Administration acknowledges the sponsorship of HCL. 
* * & 

The chairman of the temperance committee of the Methodist Ministers of Philadelphia 

and vicinity is the Rev. David M. Sherry. 
* * & 

If there is one unforgivable sin of management, it is taking things for granted. Who 
sold a carload of paper towels? Who wrote a piece of going-to-town copy that saved 
the account? Who discovered the bad credit risk in time to save the firm money? Find 
the man! Pin a rose on him! Give him that little boost for which his soul hungers. 
He values it beyond mere money. 

* * «* 

Walter (“Clear heads call for Calvert’) Weir reports the arrival of the advertising 
hitch-hiker, who sits in silence on his suitcase, holding a wooden hand with extended 
thumb and initials indicating destination, frexample: “N. Y.” 

. = 


Soliciting a big, worthwhile account is much like wooing a rich widow. It calls for 
patience, flattery, the expenditure of time and money. And the competition is equally 
terrific. 

. +. 2 

If there be aught among you who knows the brand-name of a really non-shrinking, 
non-creeping fabric curtain for a stall shower, let him now speak or else. Hasn't 
Sanforizing hit the shower curtain field? 

* * * 

One of my valuable because all-too-rare contribs shoots in a headline for an underwear 

ad: ‘What the well-undressed man will wear.” 
* * * 
Slogan for Royal Gelatin: ‘‘Meet the whiff!” 
a 


I like copy that clicks and light-switches that don’t. Can't the wizards of Schenectady 


give some attention to a really silent switch that won't A 
U/, Hong emfem 


waken a child? 
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* * Bo 


In a war-minded world, Phil Wrigley may go down 
in history as The Man Behind the Gum. 


[= year the Department of Com- 
merce made a ‘Real Property 
Inventory” in 64 cities through 

competent enumerators selected 
from the unemployed and _ placed 
under the general supervision of the 
Census Bureau. The inventories of 
homes in Austin, Texas; Fargo, North 
Dakota; Portland, Maine; Columbia, 
South Carolina; and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, have so far been released sep- 
arately under the general title, ““Con- 
sumer Use of Selected Goods and 
Services, by Income Classes,” by Ada 
Lillian Bush, Chief, Consumer Market 
Section, Marketing Research and Serv- 
ice Division. 

Through Miss Bush’s cooperation 
SALES MANAGEMENT is privileged to 
present on the opposite page a con- 
solidated table of the wealth of infor- 
mation gathered in these five cities. 
Because the cities are well scattered 
geographically, the editors believe that 
the marketing data unearthed may be 
taken as fairly representative of urban 
conditions in the country as a whole. 

The inventories show a tremendous 
market for household and building 
products among people who can well 
afford the better things of life. As 
an example, take the case of mechan- 
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Government Surveys Show Families 
with Moderate Incomes Buy Most 


"Real life’’ photo from Ewing Galloway 

Manufacturer’s’ Best Friend: More than 50% of unit sales of every product but one 

investigated by the Department of Commerce in the survey described below are made 

to families in the $1,000-$3,000-a-year income class, Exception: They represent only 
46.9% of the families owning two cars, 


ical refrigeration. Only 22% of all 
families in these five cities (assuming, 
as we believe to be true, that the size 
of the sample—10% to 21% —is ade- 
quate) have mechanical refrigeration, 
and even among families with incomes 
of $2,000 to $2,999 the unfilled mar- 
ket represents 54% of the total num- 
ber of families in the group. And in 
cities like Fargo and Columbia a 
$2,500 income spells comfort—far 
more than subsistence living! 

The consolidated report gives a pic- 
ture of the American scene which 
should be of value to all planners of 
marketing campaigns, and to writers 
of advertising copy. If we know the 
type of house in which the average 
American lives—how it is lighted, 
how it is heated—even such a trivial 
thing as whether he has a bathtub— 
whether he has two automobiles or 
none at all—such a picture of him 
should be helpful in laying plans 
to separate him from his dollars, 
no matter what the product for sale 
may be. Here, for example, is a com- 
posite picture of these city dwellers: 


66.6% of them live in single family 
houses, and most of the others in 
two family units, 


55.9% live in wooden houses and 
37.6 in brick houses, 
43.0% use stoves for heating, 
72.2% burn coal for heating, 
55.2% cook with gas, 
93.5% use electricity for lighting, 
84.7% have at least one bathtub, 
22.4% have mechanical refrigeration, 
55.5% have one or more automobiles. 
The SALES MANAGEMENT “Survey 
of Spending Power” shows that the 
families of the counties in which these 
five cities are located have an average 
income of a trifle over $2,000. This 
is helpful information to have and it 
is the only information about incomes 
which is available without local house- 
to-house check-ups. Even income tax 
returns, if they were available to us 
all, would not give all of the facts 
wanted, because the majority of peo- 
ple do not file income tax statements. 
To know that the average families in 
these counties have a $2,000 income 
means something—but to have the 
families broken ae by nine income 
classes gives supplementary informa- 
tion of great practical value. 


Who Owns America’s Wealth? 


Three per cent of the 14,422 fam- 
ilies inventoried in these five cities are 
classified as having no income. This 
group is apparently composed of fam- 
ilies who differ widely from each other 


_ in their departures from normal cir- 


cumstances, It is conceivable that these 
families had no income in 1933 from 
salaries, business or professions, com- 
missions, fees, or profits from invest- 
ments, but it is probable that to tide 
them over this period they obtained 
varied amounts in the way of bor- 
rowed funds and gifts, or they realized 
on savings which they failed to report. 
In addition to the 3%, those families 
which had incomes during the year are 
divided roughly as follows: 
$ 1—$ 499..... 21% 


1,500 — 1,999..... 14% 
2,000 — 2,999..... 12% 
3,000 — 4,999..... 7% 
5,000 — 6,999..... 1% 
7,000 and over ..... 1% 


The facing table shows the percen- 
tage of distribution of aieoal items 
by nine income classes, and two sym- 
bols have been used to show at a 
glance the income groups which con- 
(Continued on page 539) 
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Where Are Tomorrow’s Best Markets ? 


Percentage Distribution of Families! of the Nine Income Classes, by Selected Items 
(Summary for Austin, Texas; Fargo, North Dakota; Portland, Maine; Columbia, South Carolina; and Salt Lake City, Utah) 
1933 INCOME 


INCOME CLASSES 


All No $1- | $500- | $1000- $1500- $2000- $3000- $5000- $7000 
Classes Income $499 $999 $1499 $1999 $2999 $4999 $6999 And Over 
TOTAL NUMBER OF FAMILIES..........| 14,422 446 3,019 3,140 2,818 2,048 1,741 908 186 116 
| | 
—| —— — ——— — — ee ae | <a Seannaanoionn — 
ITEMS 
1. TYPE OF DWELLING 
Total Families Reporting.......... ...{ 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Ne oiceneuxconses 66.6 72.8 *69.2 64.2 61.0 64.3 69.2 75.3 81.7 84.5 
| RE RE ee 15.3 12.8 16.1 *16.8 17.4 14.5 11.7 4.9 4.3 
INE 5 6a s5. cone cockeaens 8.6 4.5 4.4 7.5 *10.7 11.7 7 9.5 10.2 8.6 
AREER ees coerce 9.5 9.9 10.3 “11.5 10.9 9.5 7 3.5 3.2 2.6 
2, MATERIAL OF CONSTRUCTION | gs 
” Total Families Reporting................| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
_ iseesenenphees 55.9 62.1 | 74.1 59.9 54.9 51.5 49.6 43.3 45.7 25.9 
a 37.6 23.8 30.4 35.3 *39.4 41.4 42.6 45.7 42.5 61.2 
Stucco...... 5.3 5.8 | 3.7 3.6 *5.0 6.2 7.1 10.3 9.7 11.2 
ee hk eh ait 1.2 23 | 11.8 | 1.2 0.7 0.9 0.7 0.7 2.1 1.7 
3. TYPE OF HEATING APPARATUS | 
Total Families Reporting. ae 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Heating Stove... my 43.0 60.5 | %62.2 55.5 42.3 28.8 18.5 17.7 18.3 10.3 
Warm Air Furnace 25.6 19.1 | 17 19.2 *27.2 36.4 39.5 40.9 32.2 29.3 
Steam or Vapor 16.8 6.7 6.5 13.3 *18.8 23.2 26.0 23.9 30.1 37.1 
Hot Water 8.3 61 | 3.9 | 5.9 "8.8 9.1 13.2 15.4 17.2 21.6 
Other....... | 6.3 76 8 | M57 | (6. 2.9 2.5 2.8 21 2.2 1. 
4. FUEL (for Heating) — i” i Etta pad | ‘ ae 1, 2a. See 
Total Families Reporting | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
_ ae | wae 75.8 | 69.7 | *75.8 76.6 74.3 70.2 60.3 50.6 37.9 
Wood.......... } et | 96 | 2228 | o4 3.3 1.7 0.6 1.0 0.5 0.9 
Db ebiiesiniinckxernievees | 14.2 10.1 | 5.0 | 10.6 *15.0 18.0 21.2 27.3 31.7 41.4 
REE | 4.0 2.5 | 1.5 | 26 3.6 4.2 *6.6 9.3 15.6 18.9 
eee 1.5 2.0 1.0 | 1.6 1.5 1.8 1.4 2.1 *1.6 0.9 
————— | --—— — — ao —— ———— en  ——— re — 
5. FUEL (for Cooking) | 
Total Families Reporting. . . 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 =. . 100.0 
Gas...... | 522 | 37.0 | 24.9 46.0 *59.1 66.8 71.3 72.6 77.4 72.4 
Electricity....... 10.3 | 7.0 =| 3.2 5.6 9.6 15.2 *20.1 21.7 17.2 25.0 
AEE Ee 37.5 56.0 | *71.9 48.4 31.3 18.0 8.6 5.7 5.4 6 
6. FUEL (for Lighting) | | | 
Total Families Reporting. . .. | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Electricity é | 93.5 | 90.6 | 77.6 = 99.2 99.7 99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
RES at ee 0.1 0 0.1 *0. 0 0 0.1 0 0 0 
Other... | 6.4 | 9.4 | *22.3 5.7 0.8 0.3 0.1 0 0 0 
7. BATH TUBS OR SHOWERS = | att i ae ona aan a ree acre, ets wa 
Total Families Reporting................| 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
| eee dicta. 23.0 | *40.0 18.3 7.2 3.0 1.1 0.8 0 0 
One... 81.2 69.8 | 59.3 | 80.4 | *90.9 94.6 93.3 85.5 71.0 45.7 
Sn oe | 30 | 20 | O68 | a: 1° 2.3 5.2 *11.6 23.1 35.3 
Three or More al 0.5 0.2 =| 0.1 | 0.2 | 0.2 | 0.1 0.4 2.1 5.9 *19.0 
ae a Ms ae. | - - = a Jn _ ee SS es Leta bere. 1 
8. MECHANICAL REFRIGERATION | | | | 
Total — Reporting. . . | — | py | - : | ee = : | os — -_ = : w.0 
ee ; ee . | . . } . . . a 
Without uae 77.6 | 89.0 “95.8 | 909 | 80.6 | 68.7 54.3 37.9 31.2 19.8 
Repeated Le citet — ahi bs =e oad tee See eee 
9. AUTOMOBILES | | 
Total Families Reporting. . a....| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 
_ TR Ferree 4.5 | 63.7 | “71.4 57.1 | 36.1 29.7 21.9 15.5 12.9 6.9 
NS cosa eske cnacermeoaca 52.7 | 34.3 | 28.1 41.8 | %62.3 67.7 72.8 74.1 67.8 69.8 
eT ere ree | 27 20 | 0.4 1.0 | 1.5 2.4 5.1 *10.2 18.8 23.3 
Three or More.................... | OF I o | OF | OF | 01 | 90.2 0.2 | 0.2 0.5 0 


1_For purposes of this study, all persons within the dwelling unit constitute a “family.” 

——Indicates the income group in each horizontal line which contains a higher PERCENTAGE of users of the specified commodities than is contained in any other group of consumers o 
this commodity than can be found in any income group. 

*—Indicates the group that contains a greater NUMBER of consumers of this commodity than can be found in any other income group. 
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Hour loone... 


Advertising men vote. 85 per cent. replying in 


. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST IS AT YOUR SERVICE WITH — 


Not just one editor or one staff 


of editors, but tapping the whole 
world’s editorial genius 


OT a single viewpoint or several angles, 
but presenting a// that are needed for com- 
plete intelligent understanding. 


Thousands of newspapers all over the world 
report and comment on each event from almost 
as many viewpoints. The Digest sifts these 
stories and editorials for the essential facts and 
names the sources of the opinion, that is, the 
name and location of the newspaper, periodical 
or individual quoted. 


Brilliant editorial specialists add news from 
original sources, last minute details secured by 
cable, telegraph, telephone, personal interviews 


READ AND 


OW 


ENJOY 


aort EN EW S 


September, nineteen thirty-five say... 


and quotes, picturing the perspective of every 
big question before the public eye. The Digest’s 
original method gives you the: CAUSE, BACK- 
GROUND, SIGNIFICANCE, OPINION. 

All the facts of both sides on the live issues of 
these dynamic times are assembled—authorita- 
tive briefs from which keen-minded readers 
make up their own minds. 


MAGAZINE 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


An editorial program that leads to clear think- 
ing and ability to talk knowingly on the subjects 
clever people are discussing. 


Nothing Like it in a Presidential Year 


Balanced, impartial, complete news and opin- 
ion on politics makes The Digest more than 
ever indispensable in a Presidential Year. For 
The Digest—the National Poll-Maker—seeks 
out all the slants from all parties and gives them 
to eager readers in every section of the country. 
No other magazine will give the drama of this 
exciting campaign so vividly. 

Each mail brings thousands of letters — enthu- 
siastic commendations from all our readers. 


For example: 
*‘T find it invaluable.”’ 


Bank President —‘‘Foremost magazine for 
the busy man.”’ 


State Governor — 


Mayor Great City —‘‘Indispensable in 
these quickly moving times.” 
Physician —‘‘A necessity in my life.”’ 


’ 


Attorney —‘‘Unequaled in its sphere.’ 


Here is concrete, up-to-the-minute evidence of 
sound editorial policy. 


OF NOTABLE 
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“TT LIKE THE PRESENT LITERARY DIGEST” 


In September, 1935, The Digest conducted a 
survey among a most sophisticated magazine 
reading public—executives of advertising agen- 
cies and advertisers. The question asked was 


** Does the reference to the source of the news giving 
the name and location of the newspaper, pertodt- 
cal, or individual quoted, interest you?’’ 


83% of the replies said Yes—impressively dem- 
onstrating the appeal of The Digest method 
to this fast thinking, up-to-the-minute group 
of magazine readers. 


Editorial interest makes an advertising medium, 
yet it is only one of many reasons why The 
Digest offers such an exceptional advertising 
opportunity. Among other reasons are 


. The lowest rate per 6. Evidence of verified re- 


thousand readers of any 
news weekly. 


. 600,000 guaranteed aver- 


age circulation. 


. 71% executive and pro- 


fessional readership. 


. 80.9% car-owner readers. 


5. Readers with incomes to 


travel, to buy books, to 
live in better homes. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


sults—actual-dollars-and- 
cents sales thru dealers 
—such as no other maga- 
zine has ever offered to 
advertisers. 


. A unique service—What 


to Buy (The Advertis- 
ing Guide) —which 
makes readers advertis- 
ing conscious and pur- 
chase minded. 
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Underwood & Underwood 


‘Touchdown, Michigan!” usually means Michigan has been “peecking 
the cherries when they’re ripe’”—a bit of strategy any salesman can 
apply if he is alert. 


“Hurry-Up’ Yost's 7 Words 


oe Ba 


Mes beat Columbia last Saturday. 
It was hair-raising—and astonishing. 
It was astonishing because Columbia 
outrushed Michigan 269 yards to 123; 
outpassed the Wolverines 65 yards to 28; out- 
kicked them; overpowered them most of the game, 
driving up and down the field almost all the time 
from the first whistle to the last. But the score 
was 19 to 7. Michigan got the order. 

After the game the famed Michigan coach, 
“Hurry-up” Yost, told the world why his team 
won—why it has won many a previous game in 
which it has been “‘outstatisticked.” And in the 
telling, he unconsciously delivered a swell sales 
talk in seven words. 

Said Yost: ‘‘Meechigan peecks the cherries 
when they’re ripe.” 

Every time Columbia fumbled, there was a “ripe 
cherry.’ Alert Michigan usually picked it. Every 
time Columbia tried a forward or lateral pass 


W. DAVIDSON 


Michigan covered all Lions eligible to receive it. 
Every time Columbia was backed up against its 
own goal line with the ball, and every time Michi- 
gan managed to get within striking distance of 
that goal, the cherries were ripe and the Wolver- 
ines picked fiercely. They knew when to use their 
energies. They wasted none. 

A spirited team of salesmen can do the same 
things. They cover their territories so closely they 
are ready for any unexpected chance at an order— 
while the competitor’s men are taking it easy some- 
where. 

They cover every man who might possibly put 
in the word that brings them business. They are 
on top of their jobs so attentively that they know 
when the cherries are ripening; they concentrate 
their effort where it will do the most good. 

Today they're saying “Michigan got the breaks.” 
But Michigan got the breaks because Yost men 
“peeck the cherries when they’re ripe.” 
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Reprints of this page are available at three cents each, remittance with order. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


HE 18th Annual Conference of 

the Direct Mail Advertising 

Association opened Kansas 

City’s six-million-dollar Munici- 
pal Auditorium on October 16, 17 and 
Re. 

Surrounding the large hall, where 
the initial luncheon was held, were 
the association’s exhibits which will be 
shown during the next few months in 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. The eight gen- 
eral and departmental sessions of the 
Conference were held in various 
assembly rooms throughout the new 
auditorium. 

Paul Babson, president of the 
United Business Service, principal 
speaker at the opening luncheon, told 
the members: “Your business should 
be making money this Fall, and it 
should make more money next year. 
If you are not getting your share of 
the business improvement that is tak- 
ing place, you had better look closer 
home than Washington, D. C., for 
some of the reasons.” 

Directors of the Conference feel 
that direct mail is taking a more stable, 
a more logical place in the advertising 
picture. Heretofore advocates of this 
form of advertising were inclined to 
stress it to the point of excluding other 
advertising. Direct mail leaders now 
emphasize the importance of direct 
mail when suited to the situation and 
realize that its greatest benefits often 
result when it is used in conjunction 
with other forms of advertising. 


Van Sounds Keynote 


The keynote of the new economic 
era will be ‘‘salesmanship,” according 
to Billy B. Van, president of Pine Tree 
Products Company, Inc., Newport, 
New Hampshire, and a well-known 
actor, who gave the final speech of the 
conference. Salesmanship is born in 
people—they must sell themselves to 
the world from the time they are born 

and this quality, put to work, will 
do more than all the political measures 
in the world to remedy business con- 
ditions. 

Direct mail must be made to pro- 
duce results, he said, or it should be 
fired just as ruthlessly as any salesman. 
But it can be made to produce if it is 
carefuly planned. 

Mr. Van believes that failure to 
educate salesmen is responsible for the 
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All Media Represented at 18th 
Annual DMAA Conference 


failure of many campaigns. The ad- 
vertiser spends unlimited time and 
money on perfecting his product, in- 
vests further large sums in direct mail 
or other forms of advertising, and 
neglects to educate his salesmen, the 
men who must sell the product in the 
end. 

Robert K. Orr, president of the 
Wolverine Insurance Company, Lans- 
ing, Michigan, started something 
when, in his speech on ‘Testing and 
Analyzing Business English,’ he 
quoted a contributor’s comment which 
had appeared in the Sales Letters de- 
partment of SALES MANAGEMENT to 
the effect that hand or facsimile signa- 
tures on sales letters and personal sal- 
utations did not add anything to the 
effect of the letter. By actual test, ac- 
cording to Mr. Orr, the name of the 
firm or the executive typewritten at the 
close of ‘the letter pulls as many re- 
turns as the signed letter. 

He was backed in this statement by 


W. G. Calderwood, treasurer, Min- 
isters Life and Casualty Union, speak- 
ing before the direct selling depart- 
mental session: 

“A test of the first and third class 
mailings has disclosed that the differ- 
ence in returns is so slight that gen- 
erally it does not pay to send the liter- 
ature first class.”’ 

Blotters used as mailing pieces came 
in for a boost when Peter Michael, 
vice-president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising Company, told why they had 
been used extensively in connection 
with billboard campaigns. A survey 
showed that blotters are conspicuously 
absent in homes. Billboard ads repro- 
duced on blotters and sent to homes of 
prospects have proved much more ef- 
fective than those sent to business 
houses. 

Some significant figures on street- 
car advertising were brought out by J. 
C. Fehlandt, manager of the Kansas 

(Continued on page 547) 
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‘‘He says it would be sacrilegious to streamline it—his 
father designed it for his mother!” 
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Lal he 
Shortest}u 
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Factory and plant of the Weaver 
Manufacturing Company—largest in- 
stitution in the world devoted entirely 
to automotive service equipment. 
Other factories in Chatham, Ontario. 


Canada, and London, England. 


Weaver Laboratory Garage, where continuous 
experimental work has developed and improved 
the Weaver Line until it is the outstanding auto- 
motive service equipment in the world today. 


thute to a | 


I> 


Business /\ 


ough 


HE Weaver Manufacturing Company, world’s 
awe manufacturers of garage equipment, has 

been a consistent user of trade paper advertising 
for a quarter century. With factories in Springfield, 
Illinois, Chatham, Ontario, Canada, and London, Eng- 
land, Weaver Equipment is sold in all parts of the 
globe where civilization and the automobile have 
penetrated. 


In the United States and Canada, distribution is made 
through automotive and hardware jobbers, who count 
the Weaver line as one of their principal assets. In 
order to direct the advertising and sales messages to 
the ultimate users, the service garages, trade paper 
space is used predominantly. 


. 


For years the Weaver organization has been “safety- 
minded,” viewing with concern the ever-mounting toll 
of death and destruction which lies in the wake of 
our speeding automobiles. On its own initiative and 
with the cooperation of local dealers, public Safety 
Lanes were conducted on the streets of principal cities 
throughout the United States and in many foreign 
countries, educating the public to the necessity for 
safe motor vehicle maintenance, and accumulating a 
wealth of technical and engineering information 
which has made possible the development of equip- 


ment particularly suited to public safety inspection. 


Lise Ruse; p 
rilS Dusiness | 


8 
~ 


Man 
Paper” 


Today official inspection of all motor vehicles is recog- 
nized as an essential to public safety. Already many 
cities have adopted a program of official inspection, 
and in every instance Weaver Equipment has been 
chosen for this work. 


With such specialized markets for its equipment, trade 
papers have proven the economical, sure way to gain 
satisfactory distribution for Weaver products. 


I. A. WEAVER 
Founder and President of 
the Weaver Manufactur- 

ing Company 


Among the thousands of advertised articles are many 


which possess the same logical tie-up as Armour sau- 
sage, Aunt Jemima flour and Log Cabin syrup. Has a 
“you pat my back—I’ll pat yours” trend started? 


Armour Gives a Break 
to Others’ Products: 
Wins Sales, Goodwill 


BY LESTER B. 


IMPLE facts are very often the 
hardest to find. The obvious is 
sometimes arrived at only by fol- 
lowing devious trails. And, 

then, finally, discovery seems to bloom 
spontaneously. We are about to dis- 
cuss the merchandising of ‘“‘associated 
items.” The main thing is that it 
works and various interests are up and 
at it. 

These examples indicate the form- 
ulae: 

Sausage -+- pancakes -+- syrup == one 
advertisement for sausages. 

Pancakes -|- sausage ++- syrup == one 
advertisement for pancakes. 

Syrup + pancakes +- sausage —= one 
advertisement for syrup. 

Stir them all together and serve with 
newspapers, magazines and radio and 
you have three advertisements for 
sausage, three advertisements for pan- 
cakes and three advertisements for 
syrup. Thus the whole thing is thrice 
compelling. 

So Armour, for a period of time this 
Winter, will run in its advertising in 
the magazine “'slick,’” pretty and color- 
ful pictures of sausage, pancakes, and 
syrup, and much the same in black-and- 
white in the newspapers. 

Quaker Oats, also, operated by a 
deeply respected and canny outfit, pos- 
sessed largely of Scottish monickers, 
will picture Aunt Jemima battercakes 
floating in a sea of syrup hard by an 
island of sausage. 

General Foods, rather wise concern- 
ning appetites, is showing Log Cabin 
syrup as an integral part of the proper 
breakfast alongside pancakes and 
sausage. 

Seers and astrologers may hold that 
the whole thing was in the stars, rather 
than a matter of accident or realization. 
Anyway, there you are. And the 
powers behind it may say that it is no 
tie-up but merely one of those naturals 
which come along now and then. But 
the point is, here we are, like Pershing 
at the tomb of Lafayette. 
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COLBY 


Armour originally gave the thought. 
Early last Spring Armour plopped 
down with a campaign that has worked 
out, through the months, like ham and 
sweet potatoes. Armour conceived the 
‘Meal of the Month” idea. The idea, 
in a walnut shell, was this: 

The average mother of from one to 
twelve, when she a-shopping goes, 
thinks not in the term of “what meat 
shall I buy?’ but “what meal shall I 
serve?” Thinking through, the Ar- 
mour advertising chiefs said to them- 
selves, “Let us lay out tasty meals of 
which our meats will be a part.” 

Another thought persisted—that, for 
example, when a person drops in at a 
tobacco store he says, ‘Give me a pack- 
age of Camels.” Or it may be Luckies 
or Old Golds. But when a person 
goes into a food shop he, or she, is 
likely to say merely, ‘Two pounds of 
steak, please.’” Or it may be chops or 
a roast. 

So now comes psychology. If the 
Armour salesman could drop in and 
point out that Armour was promoting 
in its advertising a number of other 
items, and long-profit items, which 
meat isn’t, the shopkeeper would feel 
a kindly glow in his bosom for Armour 
and Armour products and might, un- 
derstandingly, promote them. 

Spot tests seemed to prove the idea. 
One display, with local back-up adver- 
tising, upped ham sales; upped sweet 
potatoes; upped canned asparagus; 
upped butter; upped canned pineapple. 
Another tasty combination boosted the 
sale of Armour’s mincemeat while 
boosting cheese and various non-Ar- 
mour edibles in excellent ratios. Still 
another increased the sale of Armour’s 
Star Thuringer very surprisingly, along 
with nice gains for other foods. 

“Without cutting prices!” the Ar- 
mour sales scouts pointed out to the 
dealers. 

October’s “Meal of the Month,” to 
make your mouth water, showed red- 
ripe fresh tomatoes sprinkled with 


gloriously green parsley nested c, 4 
round slice of pineapple. A s [ad 
plate showed asparagus tips with a jin 
slice of green pepper on lettuce lea es, 
Also there was a slice of toast. Now 
comes Armour into the picture— 

Armour arrives as chopped beef ¢ :il| 
topped with Star bacon. That's ll, 
Except that the magazine advertise. 
ments carried some poetic descriptions 
of the named Armour products de- 
signed to make hunger gnaw, and, per- 
haps for lagniappe, a dainty picture of 
Margaret Sullavan and the advice to 
see her in ‘So Red the Rose.” 

Back in April, when the “Meal of 
the Month” called for ham, sweet po- 
tatoes, pineapple, stuffed prunes, aspar- 
agus tips, head lettuce, et cetera, the 
movie beauty shown was none other 
than W. C. Fields of the Apollo pro- 
file. He was shown tossing a hunk 
of ham down the hatch, and the com. 
ment that he first starred in the legit 
in “The Ham Tree” and has a weak 
ness for baked ham followed. 

In the Armour salesmen’s working 
kit was a handsomely illustrated folder, 
in color, to be shown to dealers. This 
informed them that every month 17,- 
966,252 families were reached through 
magazine advertising. Among the 
magazines used, featuring the ‘Meal 
of the Month,” it is pointed out, are: 

Saturday Evening Post, Ladies Home 
Journal, Woman’s Home Companion, 
McCalls, Good Housekeeping and The 


The “meals” grow better and better, say 
Armour and America. 


American Weekly. All the ads are in 
full color except that in Good House- 
keeping, which is in black and white. 
Backing up the magazine advertising, 
newspapers were used in a number of 
major markets including Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago and New Orleans. 

Some of the points driven home to 
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Tell it to 


Sweeney... 


—tired of saving! 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 


M. RS. JOHNSON was small and sallow and 
dowdy, but she wasn’t at all impressed with 
the baby’s undershirt, Special 59c. So the 
sales girl produced some other baby shirts at 
39¢, and a perfectly marvelous value at 27¢. 

Mrs. Johnson frowned. “‘I wouldn't let 
my baby wear that junk. Haven’t you got 
anything better?’ 

The sales girl was a little put out, but 
poked around under the counter and brought 
out more tiny shirts at 99c and $1.50. Mrs. 
Johnson bought three of the $1.50 shirts. 


* * * 

He wanted a hat in a hurry. The sales- 
man looked inside his old hat to get the 
size. A label inside identified the old hat as 
a nationally known brand, selling at ten 
dollars. The salesman brought out a new 
five-dollar hat, and tried hard to sell it. 

* * *] 

Mr. Ernst, the butcher, had in mind 
replacing his old refrigerators with new 
white metal and glass cabinets, electrically 
cooled. The salesman figured out the 
specifications and went over the catalog 
with him. The new stuff ran to around 
fifteen hundred dollars. Then the salesman 
said: “I'll tell you. Why don’t you get 
new insulation for your present boxes? It’ ll 
cost about one-fifty. And for three-fifty I 
cin put a cooling unit in the basement and 
you'll be all set.’’ So Mr. Ernst bought the 
insulation and the new unit. 


F or five fierce years, the American 
people hoarded for the imminent 
rainy day, which has come and gone. 
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Kohl Building, San Francisco . 


Meanwhile, children grew up and all 
of us grew older. Furniture, clothes 
and cars wore out. A long diet of 
doing without made life lean and 
unlovely. Fear kept the cupboard 
bare and the pocketbook closed. 

Three years have gone by since the 
low point of the depression and thirty 
months since the bank holiday. Idle 
men have gone back to work, wages 
and salaries have gone up. Prices are 
up, sales are up, securities are up and 
profits are up. The future is uncertain 
as ever, but not as dark as it was. And 
Americans want to forget the winter 
of their despair, enjoy the springtime 
of recovery; want to live in the now 
and let the future come, want to savor 
the cash and let the saving go. 

But all over this country there are 
salesmen and merchants and business 
men trying to sell cheap things to 
people who want better things, trying 
to save money for people who want to 
spend it. It’s time business caught up 
with the customer! It’s time we started 


NEW YORK’'S © 


to sell better goods again. It’s a good 


_ time to advertise. And New York isa 


good place. . . 


Because the Sweeneys are going 
strong again. The Sweeneys are New 
Yorkers with family incomes under 
$6,000. There are 1,500,000 Sweeney 
families. And most of them have had 
incomes all through the depression. 
And the incomes of the Sweeneys are 
away ahead of those enjoyed by most 
Americans. Collectively, the Sweeneys 
are the richest large group of people 
on earth. And collectively they are 
duck soup for any firm which has 
something to sell worth buying. 

Collectively, too, the Sweeneys are 
a cinch for the smart advertiser. 
Because more than two-thirds of them 
can be reached through one New 
York newspaper—The News. The 
News sells more than 1,550,000 copies 
daily, more than 2,600,000 copies 
Sunday; sells most of those copies in 
New York City and its suburbs. The 
News carries more advertising than 
any other New York paper but one— 
and News advertising is all display — 
(no classified) with the highest line 
rate of any American newspaper. But 
the cost of News advertising, per 
audience reached, is the lowest of any 
newspaper in America. 

So Tell It to Sweeney, in New 
York, in The News. Match a good 
product, good salesmanship, good 
advertising and The News against 
this extra good market now—and 
you'll go places! 


220 East FortTy-sECOND STREET, NEw YORK 
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HEARST DAILY PAPERS 


LBANY ..., 
TLANTA, , 
ALTIMORE , 
OSTON .. 
HICAGO , 
HICAGO , 
ETROIT ,. .. 
OSANGELES , 
OS ANGELES 
IILWAUKEE, , 
IEW YORK , , 
[IEW YORK . , 
\AKLAND, 
MAHA , , 
ITTSBURGH , 
OCHESTER 
AN ANTONIO 
AN FRANCISCO 
AN FRANCISCO 
EATTLE 
YRACUSE, . , 


VASHINGTON , 


VASHINGTON , 


- Times-Union 
. Evening Georgian 
Evening News-Post 
. Evening American 


. Evening American 
Herald and Examiner 


. Evening Times 
. Examiner 


. Herald & Express 


Wisconsin News 
. American 
Evening Journal 
. Post-Enquirer 
- + Bee-News 
. Sun-Telegraph 
Evening Journal 
. Evening Light 
. Examiner 


Call-Bulletin 


. Post-Intelligencer 


Evening Journal 
Herald 


. Times 


4IEARST SUNDAY PAPERS 


,LBANY 
‘TLANTA, , 


JALTIMORE , , 
eae 6 « « 


THICAGO , 
YETROIT . . 
OS ANGELES 
NEW YORK , 
YMAHA ,, 
ITTSBURGH 
tOCHESTER , 
iAN ANTONIO 
iAN FRANCISCO 
sEATTLE 


SYRACUSE .. 


WASHINGTON 


. Times-Union 

. American 
- « « American 
. « Advertiser 


Herald and Examiner 


. ¢ « 6 eae 
‘ . Examiner 
- American 
- + +» Bee-News 
Sun-Telegraph 

. American 
o o « « Light 
. « « Examiner 
Post-Intelligencer 
. American 


Herald 


HEARS 


39 Vital Selling Fore 


RRESISTIBLE} 
FORCE 


A dvertising and 


salesmanship must have a cutting edge. 


Dull blades do not cut into keenly com- 
petitive markets. If there’s a flaw in the 


saw, there will be no gains for your pains. 


Irresistible advertising force in 18 major 


markets is at your command through 39 


, | powerful Hearst newspapers. 


NEWSPAPERS| 


18 Great Market Areas 


the dealers in the to-the-dealer pieces, 
and by Armour salesmen by word-of- 
mouth, are: 

“Eight out of ten of your customers 
read the publications carrying ‘Meal of 
the Month’ advertising. 

“The ‘Meal of the Month’ works in 
your store! 

“Women read the advertisements. 

“They like the meal and want it. 

“They buy it complete from you.” 

Then the dealer is shown how to 
dress his windows to carry on the 
“Meal of the Month” idea. He is 
shown pictures of spot test windows 
that have actually brought big results. 
He is told how to arrange “jumble dis- 
plays” so that the buyer will pick up 
not only Armour but non-Armour 
products. 


Five Dealer “Assists” 


The dealer is especially impressed 
with the fact that the “Meal of the 
Month” will “do five things for you’’: 

1—Enable you to feature and display 
a group of related items instead of just 
one item. 

2—Enable you to sell customers in 
one department of your store items 
from other departments. 

3—Bring you new customers. 

4—Increase your sales per customer. 

5—Enable you to push your own 
high-profit specialties along with the 
featured Armour items . . . and thus 
cash in on Armour advertising. 

It might be added that Armour has 
approximately 2,500 salesmen out on 
the firing line calling on something 
like 100,000 outlets; that the “Meal 
of the Month’ campaign has no end 
in sight due to the consistency of its 
success; and that Lord & Thomas are 
given liberal credit for their part in 
the evolution of the idea for meat ad- 
vertising and selling. 

November's ‘Meal of the Month” 
centers around sausages and broiled 
peaches. Armour’s Driscoll, top-chief 
in advertising, said to your SM re- 
porter: 

“Ever eat 
peaches ?”’ 

Reply, negative. 

“When you try ‘em,” he advised, 
“Don’t be a pig. They're so lickin’ 
good, well, I was like to founder my- 
self. I just couldn’t quit.” 

Indications are that this new idea 
of combining products may reach new 
highs, develop a fresh technique in 
advertising and selling. H. W. Kastor 
& Son Advertising Company, agents 
for American Family soap and Welch's 
grape juice, recently sprang one on the 
public. It was to give away as a pre- 
mium a bottle of the grape juice with 
five bars of American family soap. 


sausages and broiled 
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Advertising Campaigns 


Old and New Products as Promoted in Newspapers. 
Magazines, Radio, Outdoor, Window Displays | 


Telling the Telegraph 


Ever since 1918 Western Union has 
been urging, “Don’t Write, Tele- 
graph.” That slogan has griped sta- 
tionery makers and dealers, but, here- 
tofore, none of them have done any- 
thing about it. Now in the windows 
of 5,000 stationery stores the shades 
go up on a display that fights back 
at WU. 

“Why Waste Money to Telegraph?” 
reads a scroll atop the Eaton Paper 
Corporation’s pugnacious exhibit. 
“Eaton’s Highland linen writing papers 
will carry your thoughts post-haste 
with economy, privacy and personal 
warmth. The written message means 
so much more.” 

The Pittsfield, Massachusetts, paper- 
makers hope that other firms will join 
in this frontal assault on the telegraph 
trenches. Clark-Jacobs, Inc., Manhat- 
tan agency in charge, says such coopera- 
tion is yet in the offing. 

WU officials smile tolerantly and 
remark, “We are bound to step on 
somebody’s corns, you know. There 
will be no advertising in reply.” 


Cheese 

Wisconsin Cheese Publicity Associa- 
tion is worried because only 37% of 
the population eats cheese. To remedy 
that situation the group is holding 
meetings in 1,500 of the state’s 2,137 
cheese factories and is seeking, by a 
1% assessment on farmers’ milk 


checks, to build a $200,000 advert sing 
fund. Factories, also, will contribute 
to the campaign. Robert G. Silbar. 
publicity director, has the job of put. 
ting a slice of Wisconsin’s annual 
300,000,000 pounds of cheese beside 
every piece of pie. Klau-Van Pieter. 
som-Dunlap Associates, Milwaukee, is 
the agency that will help. 


Whipped Champagne 

Chateau Gay, Ltd., American sub- 
sidiary of Canadian Wineries, pulls the 
cork on the “largest champagne ad ever 
published—four pages’’ in trade jour- 
nals. Naturally fermented in bulk, not 
bottle, Chateau Gay may be whisked 
with an eggbeater “again and again. 
You simply can’t kill the glorious 
dance and sparkle. An artificially car- 
bonated beverage would ‘flat’ with the 
first whip. . . . Priced for the ‘Beer 
Pocketbook.’ ” 

O. R. Hardwell, sales manager, ex- 
plains that newspaper space will be used 
as fast as distribution is obtained. A 
series of ads in the New Yorker starts 
fizzing November 6. 


2309 Fewer Parts 


You could almost make an engine 
from the parts that are left out of the 
new Nash. As the car is unveiled at 
the New York Auto Show a $10,000 
prize contest breaks in magazines and 
1,450 newspapers. Object: “What 

(Continued on page 542) 


Stationery dealers are agog over this gauntlet flung at WU 
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M PAPER 
THIS NEW WAY TO BUY FAR 

SPACE GETS 18% BETTER ay 
IN THE BRICHEST FARM STATES.. A 


HALF TH 


"Kight About Face 
IN FARM-PAPER SCHEDULING!” 


NORTH 
DAKOTA 


ES 
a 


Do You Sell Any of These Items? 
HERE'S YOUR OPPORTUNITY 
Automobiles 


New automobile sales to farms in these 8 
states show 100% bigger rate of gain than they 
do in the 40 other states; and they own 28% 
of all farm cars. 


Gasoline—Oil 


See above-—what a market! 


Tires and Batteries 


Biggest of all replacement business is found 
on the farm. Money to spend now to put old 
cars in good shape 


Stoves—Washing Machines 
5 years of neglected home purchases to make 
up—and plenty of money now! Sell the farm 
homes with the most money for the most 
profitable sales. 


Packaged Foods 
Larger families—money to spend for quality 
foods. Farm women buy on quality too and 
these magazines are read as much by women 
as by men. 


Drugs and Cosmetics 


Farm women are just as beauty-conscious as 
city women; and farm life calls for bigger 
medicine chests. Sell them! 
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E COST PER 
FARM ! 


Says Space Buyer 


BETTER RESULTS BY SELLING FIRST TO FARMERS IN THE 8 
STATES WHO ARE SHARING |/3 OF THE TOTAL FARM INCOME 


ss] T’S just sound common sense to start your farm paper advertising in the sec- 
tion where farm income is greatest. Then spread the balance of your appro- 
priation over the other territories where spendable cash isn’t so big. That’s what 
I’m doing. By taking the Midwest Farm Paper Group I’m getting 76% coverage 
of farm homes in the eight mid-western states that have 33 1/3% of the national 
farm income to spend. That’s 18% more coverage than I could get | in this area 
using all of the national farm papers put together—and a 
it costs me only half as much per farm. 

“What’s more, I’ve found that 90% of dealers in this 
territory vote for the Midwest Farm Papers as the best 
result-getters for them. That’s the strongest argument 
I know—those dealers sure know what the farmers read 
and what influences them. The results are showing 
that they’re right and I’m right. Take a tip from me 
on ‘pepping up’ farm sales—call the Midwest Farm ae | 
Paper man and have him bring up his book. I'll tell \ 5 f ne 
you, it’s an eye-opener.” , 


MIDWEST FARM PAPER UNIT 


Wallace’s Farmer and Iowa Homestead Prairie Farmer The Farmer 
The Nebraska Farmer Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farmer 
6 N. Michigan Ave.. Chicago 
250 Park Ave. 3-258 General Motors Blde. 1548 Russ Bldg. 
420 Lexington Ave.. New York Detroit San Francisco 
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Marketing Flashes 


New Products—New Jobs—Sales a, tac 
—QOld Company with Young Ideas Celebrates 


Stenchless Paint 


“What's the most objectionable fea- 
ture of paint?” inquired officials of the 
Baltimore Paint & Color Works, Inc., 
when they were debating bringing out 
an addition to the line of auto enamels 
and chemicals. ‘The odor!” came 
back the answer from men and women 
who had been sickened by slowly dry- 
ing paint. 

Baltimore P & C chemists toiled far 
into the night and emerged from the 
laboratory triumphant. ‘No smell,” 
they exulted, “just a light fragrance, 
pleasant and harmless. Even that 
quickly passes off into the air. Nota 
headache in a barrel of it.”’ 

Joseph Katz Company, Baltimore 
agency, dubbed the innovation 
“Gleem,”’ and devised a carton for it 
—the first time paint had been so _ 
aged. A year ago Gleem was offered 
to the public. At first its sales were 
only 25% of Baltimore Paint’s paint 
business. At present the figure is 


75%, and growing. 

Advertising, currently restricted to 
Baltimore newspapers, radio stations, 
road signs and billboards, will be ex- 
tended soon into larger cities and 
throughout the South. 


All models may have animal keyboards. 


Duckies Swim on Y. H, N 


Instead of scrawling pothooks, chil- 
dren as young as five will be typing 
by the touch system if the Corona 
“Animal Keyboard” lives up to the 
expectations of L. C. Smith & Corona 
Typewriters, Inc. 

Each group of letter-keys struck by 
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one finger under the touch typewriter 
system is identified by an animal and 
a color. The finger that strikes these 
keys is identified by a finger ring, 
which the child wears, bearing the cor- 
responding animal and color. Each 
key has standard lettering, also, but it 
is intentionally subordinated to the 
animal. A book of instructions sings: 

Little birdies you can see 

Perched on q and a and z 

Bears you'll find on r, f, v 

See them climb on t, g, b. 

The space bar is an elephant and 
there is a ring, adjustable like the 
others, for the thumb. All models of 
Coronas can be equipped with the ani- 
mal keyboard. 

Newell-Emmett, in charge, is run- 
ning ads in children’s, parents’, teach- 
ers’, and general national publications 
—14 in all. The campaign will last 
until after Christmas. 

Of course Corona tried out the key- 
board thoroughly. Newell-Emmett ac- 
count executives, however, were de- 
lighted to note that the child models 
who posed for the advertising photo- 
graphs seemed to catch on to the 
keyboard’s operation with no coaching. 
During the necessary waits while lights 
were adjusted and conferences held the 
kids ticked off legible messages. 


Philanthropy 


Christian Feigenspan, maker of 
“Pride of Newark (P.O.N.)” beer, 
handed executives of station WOR a 
jolt t’other day. He heard that the 
Port of New York Authority had 
dropped its five-minute broadcast of 
road and weather conditions because 
of budget anemia. Though the Au- 
thority’s program has no possible con- 
nection with beer, Mr. Feigenspan is 
footing the bill from now on. Except 
for a bow in his direction on first 
resuming the air, the Port Authority 
period will contain nary a word about 
beer or even skittles. 

After tilting Mr. Feigenspan’s gen- 
erous offer upside down, shaking it 
and applying lemon juice to bring out 
any secret writing, confirmed cynics 
were compelled to admit that he is just 
an unselfish benefactor. 


Bakelite Birthday 


Bakelite Corporation is lighting a 
birthday cake with 25 candles for the 
years since Dr. Leo Hendrick Baeke- 
land discovered Bakelite resinoid. 
From his laboratory in Yonkers, New 
York, the company has grown until it 


now occupies a big plant in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey, with others in 
Canada, Germany, England and Japan. 
More than 2,000 varieties of Bakelite 
are currently produced, with fresh uses 
every two days—or so it seems. 

The company’s house magazine is 
issued in a special anniversary edition 
which traces the history not only of 
the corporation, but of the whole plas. 
tic industry, and peeps into the future. 
Copies are available on request. 


Addition & Subtraction 


Harry B. Goldsmith is elected presi- 
dent of Grove Laboratories, Inc., of 
St. Louis. He succeeds John R. Shep- 
ley, v-p of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, who has resigned on ac- 
count of his banking duties. Mr. 
Goldsmith has been v-p and general 
manager of the medicine company for 
the last three years. Grove products 
include Laxative Bromo Quinine. 

Dr. Willard L. Thorp joins Dun & 
Bradstreet as director of economic re- 
search. A former professor of eco- 
nomics at Amherst, member of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Dr. Thorp was 
American member of the Economic 
Committee of the League of Nations 
last year. 

Harold L. Richeson becomes v-p in 
charge of sales for the Pfeiffer Brewing 
Company, Detroit. He recently finished 
ten years service with Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale, acting as distributor, 
district manager and general sales 
manager. 

Paul Fitspatrick is appointed v-p in 
charge of Pierce-Arrow sales. In 1918 
he organized the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation, serving as its v-p. 
For the past two years he has been 
director of public relations of the 
FHA in Washington. 


Honor for the Dealer 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Com- 
pany, “World's largest makers of auto- 
matic coal burners,” gets its advertising 
ammunition from. its dealers. ‘They 
supply human interest stories of users 
and fuel savings. Such “case adver- 
tising has had a wholesome effect upon 
the dealer organizations,’ says E. C. 
Sammons, v-p. They have taken a 
greater interest in making superior in- 
stallations, hoping to have one worthy 
of national publicity. Proofs of these 
ads are also extremely valuable in local 
sales work.” 

To reward cooperating dealers, Iron 
Fireman’s agency, Gerber & Crossley, 
Portland, Oregon, has announced an 
annual award: An embossed wall 

laque for the’ best case supplied. It 
fae both the dealer’s and the cus- 
tomer’s names. 
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Sales Signposts on the 


Transcontinental Trail 


BY VALTE 


R E. MAIR 


Field Editor 


Sacramento and Whole Central Valley Stimulated 
by Huge Water Project—Sensational Business Up- 
turn—McClatchy Newspapers No Foes of Radio. 


This is the ninth of a series of reports 
from SALES MANAGEMENT’S field editor, 
who is making an 11,000-mile trip to sur- 
vey the nation’s economic and social con- 
ditions with special emphasis on current 
sales problems. 


Sacramento, October 14 


WO facts are outstanding with 
reference to the Central Valley 

i region of California, irrespective 

of its commanding place in the 
fast-moving chronicle of current recov- 
ery: It is a highly competitive mar- 
ket hungry for the better things of life. 
It is about as thoroughly covered by 
modern methods of publicity and gen- 
eral promotion as any like territory in 
the West. 

An early morning ride into this ap- 
parently drowsy, good-natured, friendly 
capital city of the Golden State 
wound up in a maze of statistics and 
out-of-hand trade news that settles in 
one man’s mind, at least, all question 
of the immediate, and probably the 
long-range value of public works 
measures for recovery—in this region, 
at any rate. 


No grass growing on Sacramento streets: 


“Sacramento Business Bounds 
Back,” gleefully announces the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. That is putting it 
mildly. With the $170,000,000 Cen- 
tral Valley water project assured, 
$20,000,000 of Federal money allo- 
cated to it, and jobs resultant there- 
from likely to reach a total of 25,000, 
it is no wonder that the McClatchy 
newspapers are running close to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco leaders in 
linage gains; that they are sitting back, 
grinning a little like a Cheshire cat, 
contemplating the results of their bat- 
tle “against the power trust,” in well- 
founded assurance that it will take an 
almost impossible setback to cheat 
them and their affiliated radio stations 
out of several years of affluent adver- 
tising. 

And do they believe in advertising 
in these parts? They do! When they 
want to sell anything, whether it be 
an idea or a political issue, they tell 
the people, sell the people, and—reap 
the harvest. 

I am not prepared to analyze the 
history of the California struggle be- 
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Bank debit gains this year over last have 


ranged from 16.2 to 158.6%. 
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G. C. Hamilton, prime booster of Cali- 
fornia’s Central Valley, and dynamo of 
the McClatchy newspaper-radio interests. 


tween public and private utility inter- 
ests. From the Southland comes talk 
to the effect that Los Angeles has taken 
on a huge load of cheap power 
through the Boulder Dam arrange- 
ment, to merchandise which it will 
have to do some very active and astute 
promotional work. But from G. C. 
Hamilton, vice-president and general 
business director of the Sacramento 
and Modesto Bees, and Fresno Bee- 
Republican, 1 get the impression that 
insiders, who have seen this Valley 
region develop from the turn of the 
century, believe that the Central Valley 
Water Project, with its concomitant 
power plans, will be anything but a 
white elephant in the northern Cali- 
fornia market area. With those news- 
papers and the radio hook-up afforded 
by the enlarged and improved KFBK at 
Sacramento, together with KM], Fres- 
no; KWG, Stockton; KERN, Bakers- 
field, and KOH, Reno, Nevada, the 
McClatchy interests seem to have been 
pretty sure they were backing a win- 
ner before they went “all out’’ on the 
campaign which resulted in last De- 
cember’s special election assuring the 
project. 

As a direct reflection of the uptrend, 
newspaper linage gains may represent 
only wish-thought in this area, but that 
kind of condition can’t last for eight 
months. Either the trend is sound, 
and the expenditure is sound, or the 
trend is false and the expenditure is 
curtailed. 

Mr. Hamilton points to an eight 
months gain of 55,221 inches, and 
refers us to any number of conditions 
in Sacramento and the Valley region 
generally, which promise continued 
maintenance of increased buying 
power. 

“Collections are splendid,” he tells 
me. ‘The percentage of outstanding 
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Sugar beet harvesting in the fertile delta section. These beets will be processed at 
Clarksburg, 12 miles below Sacramento. 


debts wiped off the slate in recent 
months is materially higher. 

“If you think we are the only pub- 
lishing and advertising interests aware 
of the responsiveness of this market, 
let me call your attention to the fact 
that there were five applications this 
Spring for radio permits in Sacramento 
and Fresno.” 

“Jim” Bone, domestic trade com- 
missioner of the Los Angeles County 
Chamber of Commerce, credits the 
nine counties in the Central Valley 
market with a spendable income of 
$452,100,000,* for the area lying be- 
tween Bakersfield, old-time oil center, 
on the south, and Sacramento on the 
north. In 1933, when standpatters 
were out with microscopes looking for 
signs of grass growing on the Main 
Streets of America, retail sales in that 
market ran to $185,500,000. 

Even with the marked uptrend of 
the past two years, the unspent margin 
is significant. 

To back their faith in what to do 
about this situation, the Bee organiza- 
tion will soon have spent some $300,- 
000 on plant improvements. Among 
these are new presses able to deliver 
a fine four-color job. By mid-Decem- 
ber they will be able to offer 5,000 
night wattage and 1,000 day on the 
Sacramento radio station, and the 
chances are this will be increased to 
50,000 in the not too distant future. 
Engineered by the same experts that 
developed Radio City facilities, there 
is no station west of St. Paul better 
equipped to serve the region it is de- 
signed to handle. 

These facts are developed in a brief 
survey because of their import in con- 
nection with the viewpoint of busi- 
ness interests whose lifeblood is drawn 
from this territory, not just as a tem- 
porary success story. 

The many factors entering into the 
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Valley project itself can be summar- 
ized only hastily, as a guide to future 
interpretation of the expected develop- 
ment and prosperity of this area. 

It will store, control and distribute 
the waters of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers in such a way as to in- 
sure the agricultural future of the 500- 
mile area involved, reaching from 
Redding to the rich territory adjacent 
to Los Angeles. It will permit of the 
reversal of tidal flows now seriously 
damaging the delta region through 
salt-water inundation. It will supply 
a billion and a half kilowatt hours of 
cheap electric energy, which calls for a 
great dam 420 feet high at Kennett, 
near Redding; a special conduit from 
the Delta to Martinez for industrial 
water sappy a series of dams to 
remedy flood damage and conserve 
Summer supplies im these rich areas. 

Water failure has threatened year 
after year 400,000 highly developed 
acres in the Valley, a fact little known 
outside of California, but of vital im- 
portance if the ascendency of this 
region in growing of highly special- 
ized crops is to be maintained. 

This is no “power in the desert’ 
project; it is industrial and economic 
and social insurance for a highly fer- 
tile region of demonstrated productive 
power and even higher potentialities. 
No wonder, then, that with this 
project assured, and the general flow 
of trade accentuated by nation-wide 
improvement, the Sacramento-Fresno- 
Modesto business men are jubilant. 


Sacramento records the biggest in- 
creases in most lines in four years. 
Bank debits in 1934 were exceeded by 
corresponding months of 1935 all the 
way from 16.2 to 158.6%. July’s 
gain was 80.4. Postal receipts locally 
are up over 11% for the elapsed pe- 
riod of 1935. Telephone station 
increases register a regaining of 54.4% 
of the losses of the depression. 


Ideas, Not Cocktails, 
Sell Goods to Stores, 
Declares Irwin D. Wolf 


The day of selling a <. poer 
store buyer with cocktails and golf is 
gone, Irwin D. Wolf, merchandise 
head of the big Kaufmann Depart- 
ment Store in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, told the Sales Executives Club 
of New York at luncheon October 21. 
What the store buyer of today wants is 
facts about the service the merchandise 
will perform for the public and ideas 
he can use in selling that merchandise 
to the public, said Mr. Wolf. 

“The kind of store buyers who pre- 
dominate today,” he declared, “are 
men and women who think of their 
whole community when they buy. They 
are not stocking up a store to make a 
personal reputation for their own 
craftiness. They try to give the store 
a reputation for carrying merchandise 
that’s interesting, desirable and de- 
pendable from the standpoint of the 
customer.” 

So he advised sales managers to 
equip their salesmen with facts about 
their products—not merely cold tech- 
nical specifications but exact data on 
what a product will do in use. And 
this information must be reliable—not 
based on guesswork or mere good in- 
tentions. 

When a buyer asks a salesman: 
“Will it wash?” and the salesman re- 
plies: “I’m told at the factory that it 
will,” the salesman is not doing his 
job. But if he says: ‘Every color but 
blue will wash. We've made such- 
and-such tests and you can be sure that 
this fabric will do thus-and-so,” then 
the store has definite facts it can pass 
on to the public. That sort of selling 
appeals to any buyer. 


Mr. Wolf, a packaging authority 
and donor of the Wolf Award in 
packaging design presented each year 
by the American Management Associa- 
tion, says packaging of any retail prod- 
uct is vital because the package is a 
“silent salesman,” with triple effect. It 
not only gives a product greater cus- 
tomer attraction in a store, but it also 
makes clerks more eager to sell it; and, 
in the home, its eye appeal on a bath- 
room or pantry shelf encourages its 
use. Thus good packaging increases 
sales volume. Repackaging can also 
give ani old product an air of newness. 


Mr. Wolf appealed to manufac- 
turers to supply stores with more sell- 
ing ideas. The simple plan of calling 
ordinary high-pile coats “rumble seat 
coats” built up their popularity to such 
a degree that Kaufmann sales jumped 
from 179 coats one season to 7,900 
the next. 
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TREMENDOUS POOL ~ SALES 


MAGAZINE circulation is exactly like an oil field in 
this way—the more wells there are tapping it, 
the less there is for each well. None of them can yield 
as much as a single well on the same property. 


In the women’s field there are two pools of sales—the 
city and the country. A dozen women’s magazines fight 
for coverage in the city women’s market. They duplicate 
each other, in circulation and in editorial interest. And, 
like the over-crowded oil field, the return is less valuable 
per “well” of sales. 


But there’s only one well down to the rich rural woman’s 
market—The Farmer’s Wife Magazine. Yes—only one 
magazine that is actually written so that it interests farm 
women, from cover to cover. Home-making articles for 
farm houses—not city flats; kitchen articles for the woman 
who cooks without gas and all the other city conveniences; 
child-care articles written for the woman with the big 
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The Women’s Magazine with Fastest-Growing Reader Income 
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family, who lives far from a doctor; poultry and garden 
departments such as “general” magazines don’t even have! 


And most of all, The Farmer’s Wife Magazine is directed 
right at the women who have the biggest increases in 
spendable incomes in America. It’s concentrated in the 
1289 rich farm counties which are profiting most from 
the rise in farm prices. The lean years are about over 
in The Farmer’s Wife’s home—and the lady of the house 
is buying things she has had to forego for years—cos- 
metics for herself; packaged food for her family; new 
stoves, refrigerators, rugs—everything you can think of. 


Bring your barrel over 
to the one gusher in this 
richest pool. Call The 
Farmer’s Wife repre- 
sentative and find out 
how little it costs. 


MMU TC 


FARMER'S WIFE 


Will the Pink Sheet Never Die? 


O be really frank, we are not the least interested in renewing 

our subscription to the publication of SALES MANAGEMENT 
and this thought took possession of us when you unduly exploited 
the Pink Sheet, putting all we manufacturers up before the trade 
and public in a very unfavorable and unfair position. 

We were given no opportunity of defense. The statements 
were misleading and incorrect, particularly as they applied to us. 
You gave the jobbers and people the impression that we were 
rebating the A. & P. Tea Company 714%. We do not rebate 
them that percent or any other percent. Neither do we rebate 
any other organization, and yet we are in the position of having 
our own statements discredited as a result of the rather unneces- 
sary publicity that you gave this situation. You may cancel our 
subscription. 

C. H. SCHLABACH, General Manager, 
The Hygienic Products Company. 


(We think that Ex-Subscriber Schlabach errs in saying that we 
“unduly exploited” the A. & P. list of special contracts and adver- 
tising allowances. It was news that could not be ignored by any 
editor who tries to play fair with his readers. Incidentally, the 
demand for reprints has been so great that one or more print 
orders have had to be issued every week from the middle of 
July to the third week of October—Tue Eprrors.) 


Our Mail Isn’t All Brickbats! 


OUR issue of October 10, “Managing Salesmen in 1936,” is 
one of the best business paper issues I have ever seen. It is 
chock-full of meat—things, ideas, that one can actually use in 
his own business, and profit. Please send me another copy for 
my personal library. If it costs $1, bill me and it will be paid. 
H. W. ALEXANDER, General Sales Manager, 

American Type Founders Company. 


(Harry Alexander has plenty of company. Pat Brigham of 
Sound Pictures, Inc., calls it “the finest ever turned out by your 
Progressive organization.” ) 


I THINK the analysis “Does Advertising Pay?” is a most im- 
pressive, long-range analysis of the value of advertising in the 
job of selling merchandise. Certainly the facts shown are almost 
irrefutable. Many have written about the theory of the profit to 
be derived from advertising. I think SALEs MANAGEMENT'S 
presentation of the facts in this particular article is much more 
to the point and certainly much more convincing and effective. 

J. E. FINNERAN, Director of Advertising, 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers. 


HE article “Does Advertising Pay?” is very interesting and 
will be helpful. I am wondering, however, how you were able 
to make the comparisons shown in the table when there were so 
many companies from whom you could not obtain earnings re- 
ports. . . . The 184 non-advertisers to whom your Open 
Letter was addressed, are mostly firms that might find some diffi- 
culty in justifying an advertising program. Have you had any 
kick-backs on this angle? 
H. S. GARDNER, Chairman, 
Gardner Advertising Company. 
(Two hundred and thirty-seven company names were printed 
in the study. After eliminating those duplications where one 
company was listed in more than one industry, we found that 
earnings reports were available on 60% of the companies. These 
companies represented practically all of the large companies, and 
on a dollars-and-cents ca they account for well over 80% of 
the invested capital. The “Open Letter” did not urge 
all non-advertisers to enter a consumer advertising campaign, but 
the editors believe that all of them have advertisable products 
or services. Business paper advertising and direct mail might be 
the only forms which could be applied profitably by some. Most 
if not all of them have an industry product, even if not an indi- 
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vidual product, which should be explained to the consumer in 
this day of intense competition between wood and steel, steel 
and copper, copper and aluminum, aluminum and tin, tin and 
glass.) 


Wet and Dry Agencies 


“T HIS is not necessarily offered as a formula for other agencies, 

‘ but it occurs to us that in the case of liquor advertising, 
as in other advertising, if the agency is to remain ethical the 
advertiser and the product itself must fall in the ethical category. 

Our own course was simplified by this fact. In our opening 
relations with the Glenmore Distilleries Company we were pleased 
to find that this business of making and marketing whiskey, as 
practiced by Glenmore, was operated on precisely the type of 
ethics which we find in better business in all industries. 

Our client has required neither guidance nor example as to 
ethical standards. They believe, as we do, that since the dis- 
tilling of liquor is legal, it should be made and marketed just as 
any other legitimate commodity is manufactured and sold to the 
people of America. 

The real, substantial base in this question of ethics—the part 
that really matters to the American public—is “Is the product what 
it purports to be?” 

For 14 years this country endured bootleg whiskey—or went 
without. Repeal was the result of the public’s desire for good 
whiskey. ; 

The manufacturer who meets this demand fairly with the best 
product he knows how to make, renders a genuine service. 

Bear in mind that our client Glenmore has a record of more 
than 60 years in this business, owned and operated by two gen- 
erations of the same family. Consider that throughout the entire 
period of Prohibition, theirs was one of only seven distilleries 
permitted by the Government to operate continuously, producing 
medicinal liquors. 

While we have never carried on any distinct campaign regarding 
moderation, the fundamentals of the advertising and our sugges- 
tions have tended to further that idea. 

From the standpoint of formulating the ideal of reasonable 
drinking, we believe in carrying this forward more by practice 
than by precept. Instead of preaching moderation, we illustrate 
and suggest it in the copy. No home scenes are ever depicted— 
never a woman, no appeal to youth. Facts are put forth con- 
servatively, without flavor of high pressure, and distinctly without 
the impulse to make drinkers of non-drinkers. 

If this ethical handling of the advertising of an ethical dis- 
tilling company makes us a “wet” agency, we accept the soft 
impeachment. 

We have no quarrel with the ethics of the frankly “dry” agencies. 
We differ honestly. But we do wonder about the ethics of those 
agencies which “refuse to handle” liquor advertising, yet colorfully 
promote carbonated drinks as attractive liquor mixers. 

A. L. SALIsBURY, Vice-President, 
Reincke-Ellis-Youngreen & Finn. 


Where There’s Smoke. . . 


I HAVE a copy of your October 10 SALES MANAGEMENT. It is 
necessary that I relinquish this to the Executive Department. 
Please mail me another copy at once... . 
R. A. PETTERSON, Sales Analyst, 
The Insulite Company. 
We will have use for another copy of the October 10 issue. 
Please mail... . 
THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 
Please forward to me six copies of the October 10 issue. .. . 
W. E. RussEL., General Sales Manager, 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
Enclosed you will find our purchase order covering two extra 
copies of your October 10 issue. . . . 
DALE WYLIE, Sales Promotion Manager, 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company. 
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Sales Management’s Sectional Index of General Business 
(By Geographical Census Divisions. Monthly Average 1923-25=100) 


BY RAY B. PRESCOTT 


(The state of business expressed in terms of percentage approach toward the “normal” aver- 
age of the years 1923-1925. The horizontal bar represents normal. The designation of dis- 
stricts follows the standard breakdown used by the Bureau of Census. The index numbers used, 
as determined by Ray B. Prescott, are a weighted composite of bank debits and retail sales.) 


UNITED STATES: Though the index for September shows a 7.9% 
and confidence are much better than they were a year ago. 


decline from August, there is no doubt that general business sentiment 
y This is reflected partly in the index figure for September, showing a 17.3% in- 
crease over September last year. Every section of the country showed declines from August, varying from 3.5% to 12.4%. 


his may be 


partly explained by the fact that the new models of automobiles are coming out two months earlier than usual and this may have caused 
many prospective buyers to delay their buying until the new models appear, as seems to be indicated by car sales registering a 17% greater 
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above) 


September showed an 
8.0% decline from 
August but is 5.6% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
3.5% decline from 
August but is 17.5% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
9.0% decline from 
August but is 20.8% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


yey Showed a 
12.2% decline from 
August but is 16.2% 
ahead of August, 1934, 
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September showed a 
3.2% decline from 
August but is 5.8% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
1.2% decline from 
August but is 7.8% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
12.4% decline from 
August but is 68% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
5.4% decline from 
August but is 14.5% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


September showed a 
82% decline from 
August but is 15.5% 
ahead of August, 1934. 


Moderate Income Families 
Buy Most, Survey Shows 
(Continued from page 520) 


tain the highest percentage of users of 
the specific commodities, and also the 
groups containing the greatest number 
of consumers of each commodity. 


Naturally, the group in the highest 
income class makes the best showing 
in percentage of users of most prod- 
ucts, but the survey shows clearly that 
the manufacturer's best friend is the 
moderate income group. Notice, for 
example, the families in the $1,000- 
$1,499 class. We find that this group 
has the largest number of apartment 
dwellers, brick houses, stucco houses, 
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warm air furnaces, steam or vapor fur- 
maces, hot water furnaces, gas heat 
plants, gas cooking stoves, bathtubs, 
and automobiles. 

The families with incomes between 
$1,000 and $2,999 constitute 45% of 
all families. This 45% has (these 
percentages are not shown in the 
table) : 


69.0% of the warm air furnaces 

60.3% of the steam or vapor furnaces 

55.6% of the hot water furnaces 

56.8% of the gas heating plants 

52.5% of the oil heating plants 

56.8% of the gas stoves 

62.5% of the electric stoves 

61.4% of the mechanical refrigerators 

57.9% of the automobiles (one to a 
family) 


46.9% of the automobiles (two to a 
family) 

62.4% of the automobiles (three or 
more to a family) 


This graphically reveals the impor- 
tance of the “‘little fellow.” 

The story is strikingly consistent for 
all cities covered so far, when only 
white families are considered. Where 
comparisons of figures for one city de- 
part from the general picture the rea- 
son for the departure can usually be 
traced to race. Austin naturally shows 
a tendency to greater use of gas stoves 
than does Fargo, North Dakota, for 
example, but the relative use of what- 
ever is the apparent “best” in view of 
the cities’ climate, etc., runs very close 
for the various income classes. 
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Magazine and Radio Expenditures 


Special Report Compiled for Sates MANAGEMENT by Advertising Record Company, Chicago 


Oct. Monthly Totals 


Crass Product Classifications 


1—Automotive Industry 
2—Building Materials and Equipment 
3—Cigars, Cigarettes and Tobacco .. 
4—Clothing and Dry Goods 
5—Confectionery and Soft Drinks .. 


6—Drugs and Toilet Goods ....... 1, 
7—Financial and Insurance ........ 
8—Food and Food Beverages ...... 1, 


9—Garden and Field 
10—House Furniture and Furnishings 
(a) Electrical Equipment 

(b) All Other 
11—Jewelry and Silverware 
12—Lubricants, Petroleum Products 
OD DU. pecndccesecdccennece 
13—Mach., Farm Equip. & Mech. Supp. 
14—Office Equipment 
15—Paints and Hardware 
16—Radios, Phonographs & Mus. Instr. 
17—Schools & Correspondence Courses 
18—Shoes and Leather Goods ....... 
19—Soaps and Housekeepers’ Supplies 
20—Sporting Goods 
21—Stationery and Publishers 
22—Travel and Hotels 
23—Wines, Beer and Liquors 
24—Miscellaneous 
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NATIONAL MAGAZINES 


NETWORK RADIO BROADCASTING 
Oct. Cumulative Totals Sept. Monthly Totals 


Sept. Cumulative Totals 


1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 1935 1934 
721,250 $ 965,039 $10,949,669 $11,362,842 $ 243,841 $ 221,855 $ 2,760,967 $ 2,547,352 
369,885 295,371 2,262,615 1,915,202 9,575 17,650 186,071 100,837 
566,644 548,250 5,091,355 4,419,373 183,980 46,072 2,374,942 2,245,915 
533,908 476,776 3,531,579 2,855,350 33,028 26,897 249,361 249,328 
155,799 211,931 2,100,402 1,551,594 42,145 20,377 874,917 826,098 
778,267 1,991,590 19,027,183 18,770,849 1,095,738 969,325 11,938,626 9,500,893 
297,964 231,914 2,554,558 2,123,390 40,274 40,368 326,486 456,867 
618,249 1,823,381 14,504,895 15,894,343 910,599 700,225 9,634,376 8,003,531 

15,498 11,101 532,470 428,059 Nothing Nothing 21,200 28,481 

90,107 99,920 2,515,431 2,078,063 1,074 7,385 217,969 281,292 
683,017 718,001 3,411,052 3,350,792 19,824 30,198 218,475 63,520 
139,347 178,757 868,302 973,380 4,575 2,909 37,537 14,682 
213,523 229,085 2,352,737 2,034,267 313,273 193,370 2,541,835 2,027,072 

95,910 52,220 703,431 352,183 Nothing Nothing 8,494 15,040 
123,275 138,690 938,694 858,953 42,335 Nothing 105,004 133,856 
108,720 144,043 804,620 950,134 11,019 19,246 152,810 151,112 
210,404 237,641 1,041,837 987,053 67,330 56,168 712,365 373,825 
145,926 127,878 1,417,545 1,237,963 2,927 Nothing 31,044 Nothing 
237,678 237,432 1,370,585 1,262,461 5,761 12,238 53,210 18,188 
596,331 556,330 5,532,169 5,614,525 141,594 159,906 1,750,034 1,471,528 

83,229 111,847 1,401,145 1,376,400 Nothing Nothing Nothing Nothing 
321,733 310,448 1,748,928 1,573,590 58,079 23,656 316,287 231,825 
301,546 313,167 3,360,442 3,057,238 Nothing Nothing 46,150 84,417 
265,914 249,002 2,806,344 2,162,390 15,764 12,039 208,939 382,526 
380,048 393,832 2,986,149 2,646,635 7,532 773 162,237 106,268 


$10,054,172 $10,652,946 $93,814,137 $89,837,029 $3,250,217 $2,560,657 $34,929,336 $29,314,453 


Note—The National Magazines checked total 77 publications, 11 
weeklies and semi-monthlies, and 66 monthlies. The monthly 
totals on national magazines are based on 


for the monthlies, but including Vogue. 


October issues 
The other weeklies 
and semi-monthlies are September publications. 
based on the one-time or single insertion rate. 


tem. 


All figures are talent. 


Note—The Network Radio Broadcasting figures cover all national 
or chain broadcastin 
tional Broadcasting 


carried over the networks of the Na- 
ompany and Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


The figures cover facilities only and do not include 


Seagram, in Reply to Hunter, 


Defends Distributor Policy 


retail liquor dealers of the United 

States,” Seagram-Distillers Cor- 

poration, New York, has re- 
plied to charges of “coercion” of 
distributors made by Hunter Baltimore 
Rye Distillery, Inc., in full-page space 
in 109 New England newspapers early 
in September. 

The Hunter charges and an analysis 
of them by Millard Bennett, that com- 
pany’s vice-president in charge of sales, 
appeared in SM September 15. They 
referred by name to Seagram-Distillers 
Corporation and to the alleged activi- 
ties among distributors handling both 
Seagram and Hunter of R. E. Goes, 
Eastern sales manager. 

The Seagram letter, which did not 
mention Hunter by name, was signed 
by Frank R. Schwengel, vice-president 
in charge of sales. His company’s 
policy of “limiting the number of dis- 
tributors in each market,” General 
Schwengel said, is “based on prin- 
ciples proved fair to both wholesaler 
and retailer.” The Hunter attack, he 
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[: a letter to the “wholesale and 


pointed out, was “malicious” and was 
also “much ado about nothing.” 
Enclosed with the letter was a re- 


affirmation of Seagram’s five-point 
policy. 

The Schwengel letter follows: 

There recently appeared in New England 
newspapers an advertisement over the signa- 
ture of a self-styled former “Biggest Whis- 
key Seller’’ which maliciously attacked this 
company. 

Scrutinized, the attack will be found to 
be a.case of “much ado about nothing.” 
The complaint which forms the basis of the 
attack alleges that a Seagram representative, 
at a meeting of its New England distribu- 
tors, informed such distributors that unless 
they would agree to drop a certain competi- 
tive brand of whiskey they could not be 
Seagram distributors. 

The wholesale and retail liquor trades 
have since been heavily circularized with 
copies or reprints of this advertisement; 
streamers and banners “playing up” the 
scheme were posted; trucks plastered with 
more “‘ballyhoo” were paraded through the 
streets of certain Eastern cities. 

After the first outburst, it was concluded 
by us not to dignify the charges with a 
reply Seagram policies need no defense. 
They are based on principles proved fair 
to both wholesaler and retailer. 


The truth of the situation is: 

One of our basic merchandising prin- 
ciples is that authorized Seagram distribu- 
tors under the terms of their letters of 
agreement with us are requested to concen- 
trate upon the Seagram line and in con- 
sideration thereof we limit the number of 
distributors in each market to such number 
as can properly give service to all retail 
outlets and at the same time make a fair 
profit for themselves. It is the inalienable 
right of any other distiller to do likewise if 
he so desires. 

In establishing this plan we lay no claims 
to authorship. It has _ tried, tested, and 
successfully used for generations by many 
of today’s successful leaders in merchandis- 
ing. It means protection to the wholesalers 
who buy the manufacturer's goods and to 
the retailers, as we make every effort to 
appoint only the most responsible of dis- 
tributors to supply their needs. 

Though we ask our distributors to con- 
centrate upon our brands, it was never 
stated at the meeting referred to that a 
Seagram distributor should not handle the 
particular product in question. We hold a 
number of affidavits of distributors who 
were present at the meeting that the state- 
ments attributed to our representative were 
not in fact made. 

Seagram values as sacred the good will 
and friendliness which marks its relation- 
ship with the trade. To the maintenance 
of these good relations, we reaffirm our 
policy in a frank statement attached hereto. 
We ask you to read and study it. 

We feel that the incident will appeal to 
reasonable and thinking men as a misguided 
effort on the part of the offending adver- 
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tiser to capitalize upon the good name and 
reputation of this company, and that the 
statements were malicious and unwarranted. 

The Seagram policy, the enclosed 
statement said, has been “founded on 
two important principles: 

“To maintain at all costs the fine 
quality and character of Seagram 
whiskies and to hold sacred the confi- 
dence of the public in all products 
bearing the Seagram label ; 

“To jealously guard the confidence, 
goodwill and support of the liquor 
wholesaler and retailer.” 

The five points in the policy are: 

“1. Quality of product; 

“2. Protection. We do not com- 
pete with the wholesaler by selling di- 
rect, because we hold that the whole- 
saler renders an important service in 
the economical distribution of goods; 

“3. Turnover. We shall place be- 
hind our dealers the full power of the 
public acceptance and demand created 
for Seagram brands by the close ad- 
herence to quality, sustained advertis- 
ing and sales promotion ; 

“4. Profits. We shall always ad- 
vocate and encourage price stabilization 
and fair markups; markups which per- 
mit the wholesaler and retailer to con- 
duct their businesses profitably ; 

“5. Concentration. The Seagram 
line is a simplified line, and fills prac- 
tically every need for quality whiskies. 
By concentrating on Seagram’s, the 
Seagram distributor and the retailer 
can make more money with less invest- 
ment in inventory than by carrying a 
large number of brands and featuring 
none.” 


A.N.A. Elects New Officers 
at Atlantic City Meeting 


At the Fall Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers, held 
at Atlantic City, October 28 to 30, the 
following officers were elected: 

Paul West, president; Ken R. Dyke, 
advertising manager of the Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Company, chairman; 
Turner Jones, vice-president Coca-Cola 
Company, Ralph Leavenworth, general 
advertising manager Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
and Wilmot P. Rogers, advertising 
manager of the California Packing 
Company, regional vice-chairmen; Al- 
lan T. Preyer, vice-president of Vick 
Chemical Company, treasurer. 

Five new directors were also elected: 
Allyn B. McIntire of the Pepperell 
Manufacturing Company; G. C. Cong- 
don, advertising manager of the Jones 
& Laughlin Company; R. J. Flood, ad- 
vertising manager of National Biscuit 
Company; W. W. Tomlinson, adver- 
tising manager, Scott Paper Company, 
and Dr. D. P. Smelser of the Procter 
& Gamble Company. 
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* 2 have over 1,000,000 buyers 
* 19 have over 100,000 buyers 


* 130 have over 10,000 buyers 


Danbury and hats go together like salt and 
pepper. So do Wilmington and dynamite. 
And Hartford and insurance. There are some 
of the country’s wealthiest manufacturing 
and residential cities in WOR’s primary area. 
But we and our sponsors are more interested 
in what the millions of city-ites buy than in 
what they sell. WOR gives you adequate 
coverage of 130 teeming cities. 


WOR 
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Three Capable 
Sales Executives 


Available Now 


Number I: This man has had 
18 years of sales executive experi- 
ence in the automotive, refrigera- 
tion, soda fountain and chain store 
fields. He has organized sales de- 
partments, acted as branch man- 
ager for million-dollar corporations, 
served as a company officer. His 
knowledge of and experience in 
specialty merchandising is rather 
extraordinary. He has rare organ- 
izing ability. Address Box 446. 


Number 2: This 35-year-old 
college graduate has owned a suc- 
cessful retail appliance business, 
served as a division manager for 
one of the leading electrical appli- 
ance companies, and was an active 
officer in a large Eastern firm of 
engineers and contractors. He or- 
ganized and financed an important 
distillery and has been sales man- 
ager of one of the largest whisky 
firms, He has a rather remarkable 
record of building loyalty and 
stick-to-it-iveness in a sales force. 
Address Box 447. 


Number 3: He has been a sales- 
man, a sales manager, and for sev- 
eral years the president of an im- 
portant company in the building 
field. A change in financial control 
forced him out of the presidency 
after he set new sales records for 
the company at a time when build- 
ing was in a depressed state. He 
has no “presidency complex,” and 
wants to concentrate again on 
sales work. Address Box 448. 


Address inquiries to proper box 
number, care 
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Advertising Campaigns 
(Continued from page 532) 


name would describe a marvelous new 
kind of motor—a motor so simplified 
that it has 509 fewer parts . . . so pow- 
erful that it’s loafing at ‘70’.” 

The 620 prizes for the name with 
the best advertising value range from 
$5 to $2,500, and there’s nothing to 
buy, says the Chicago office of J. Wal- 
ter Thompson, agency in charge. 


Mixing "Em Up 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is spending 
$250,000 to entice fans to see the pic- 
ture “Mutiny on the Bounty.” That 
sum is split between 44 national mag- 
azines, 10,000 posters in 1,500 cities, 
and newspapers in key cities. 

Donahue & Coe, M-G-M agency, ex- 
plains that the magazine campaign had 
to be judiciously handled. “The title 
seemed to scare away the women, 
though men liked the sound of ‘Mu- 
tiny.” So, an ad with the headline 
“Take him Captain . . . if I were a lad, 
I'd go myself’ was designed to appeal 
to the mother interest. The caption 
‘A Thousand Hours of Hell for One 
Moment of Love’ was again designed 
for the more conservative women’s 
publications.” 


3.000.000.000 Sardines 


Mighty trenchermen of Scandinavia 
down can after can of Norwegian sar- 
dines at a sitting. Americans, how- 
ever, eat only some 3,000,000,000 sar- 
dines a year—a million and a half 
cases. (There are 20 sardines to a can, 
100 cans to a case.) Three billion 
midget fish may look impressive, until 
they are divided among this country’s 
population: A little over one can per 
capita. So the Norwegian Sardine Can- 
ners Association (150-175 members) 
launches a newspaper drive to open 
many more cans. 

Space is being used in 31 dailies of 
16 cities spotted over the country. Col. 
K. G. Martin, of the Frank Presbrey 
Company, which is handling the adver- 
tising, explains that the campaign is 
scheduled for a three-year, year-’round 
run, with an extra push during Lent. 

No specific brand is featured, the 
copy merely emphasizing “All Nor- 
wegian sardines are delicious and 
wholesome . . . but for the very finest 
of all ask for ‘Brisling.’”” In this way 
the association seeks to etch into buy- 
ers’ memories the name “Norway” as 
plainly as it is printed on the sardine 
cans. Competitors are mainly French, 
Portugese and Spanish _ sardines. 
(America’s catch, from California, is 
principally exported to Africa, South 
America and China. Jungle-dwellers, 
particularly, consume vast quantities of 


“trade” sardines put up in what white 
sahibs term machine oil.) 

Sigurd Arnesen, of Nordiske Ti- 
dende, Norwegian Publishing Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, is the U. S. representa- 
tive of the association. His paper will 
not get any of the space this year, at 
least, because Norwegian-Americans 
already know that sardines are served 
in dozens of ways, hot and cold. It 
is more important to educate the rest 


of the public. 


MERICAN RED 


CROSS 
Outdoor does its bit. 


Posters Take a Bow 


This year owners of billboards 
throughout the country are donating 
space for the Red Cross and National 
Tuberculosis Association posters. Their 
contribution to such worthy causes de- 
serves a word of congratulation. The 
Red Cross poster was painted by Law- 
rence Wilbur; the Tuberculosis poster 
is by Emest Hamlin Baker. Donaldson 
Lithographing, of Newport, Kentucky, 
a division of U. S. Printing & Litho- 
gtaphing, executed them. 

Doubtless all of the people who gave 
time and energy to these humane efforts 
will eat their Christmas dinners with 
an extra smack of relish. 


sty 
Christmas 


Fighting with White Plague. 


Jumbo’s Premiere 


They had to call out the cops for the 
Texas Company’s radio show “Jumbo” 
last Tuesday night—probably the first 
time an ad campaign has been opened 
with bluecoat assistance. A goodly 
part of the 4,500 people who jammed 
New York’s Hippodrome Theatre were 
in evening clothes. Sixth Avenue was 
ablaze with Kleig lights and the 
gleaming flanks of limousines. Inside, 
over the sawdust ring, hung a colossal 
Fire Chief hat; small hats were on each 
seat. Applause was permitted only at 
the broadcast's end. Then it was 
fervent. Almost half the audience were 
Texaco dealers and their wives. After 
the air program ended, Producer Silly 
Rose and Star Jimmy Durante re- 
minisced, and Jumbo, the elephant, 
performed. Hanff-Metzger, agency, 
estimates there were 20,000,000 ether 
listeners. 
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Increased Ad Budgets 
in 1936, Say 70% of 


Major Advertisers 
(Continued from page 515) 


five are relatively unpopular, but that 
there is almost no choice between one 
person, two persons, three persons, or 
more than five. 


Who Makes Up the Lists? 


Here those whose duties are concen- 
trated on advertising wield the greatest 
power. The advertising manager is in 
on the making up of the list in 58% 
of the companies; the advertising 
agency in 56%, and the vice-president 
in charge of advertising, in practically 
all of the companies where there is 
such a title—but this title is relatively 
rare. 

In 28% of the companies the gen- 
eral sales manager works on list-mak- 
ing; the vice-president in charge of 
sales, in 21%; the president, in 21%. 

Of the total mentions under this 
heading 60% go to members of the 
advertising group; 24% to the sales 
group, and 15% to general officers. 

The most popular committee is the 
two-man roup, with the one-man de- 
cision and a committee of three prac- 
tically tied in popularity. 


Who Passes On and Approves 
Lists? 

Advertising managers are on the 
committee which does this work in 
58% of the companies, and vice-presi- 
dents in charge of advertising in 8% 
—the same percentages which applied 
to the making up of lists, although 
the returns show differences in indi- 
vidual companies. 

The sales group, consisting of the 
vice-president in charge of sales, the 
general sales manager and the branch 
or division sales managers, maintains a 
steady influence in all phases of adver- 
tising activity. The interests and the 
influence of general officers and the 


Companies Cooperating 
(Continued from page 514) 


Grocery Store Products 
(Including Candy and Soft Drinks) 
California Fruit Growers Exchange 
California Packing Corp. 
Continental Baking Corp. 
American Cranberry Exchange 
American Bakeries Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

The Climalene Co. 

Standard Brands, Inc. 

General Baking Co. 

Phillips Packing Co. 

B. T. Babbitt, Inc. 

General Foods Corp. 

Beech Nut Packing Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Hecker-H-O Co., Inc. 


Dr. Pepper Co. 

Life Savers, Inc. 

Wm. Wrigley Jr. Co. 

Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 


Tobacco 

General Cigar Co., Inc. 
Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Congress Cigar Co., Inc. 


Miscellaneous Group 

Brown Shoe Co., Inc. 

Julius Kayser & Co. 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 

U. S. Rubber Products, Inc. 

Armstrong Cork Co. 

Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. 
Delaware Lackawanna & Western Coal Co. 
Portland Cement Assn. 


For September and 


OCTOBER 


big retail gain 
IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


@ Each of the three largest department stores reports 
gains of 10% or over—one nearly 20%. A furniture 
store says “best fall season in five years.” Leading 
women’s specialty store and important men’s store each 
“well ahead of last year.” 


@ One of the largest tire outlets (a straight price, 
nationally advertised line) says: “We're celebrating— 
we did the biggest month’s business in September of 


any month in our entire eight years of business.” New 
automobile registration in Springfield area up 30% for 


first eight months of 1935. 


@ This increase in retail buying has its roots in greater 
industrial employment. Headline in Springfield Union, 


Wednesday, October 2, reads: “Gilbert and Barker Force 
Biggest in Five Years—Bosch Reports Exceptionally 
Heavy Orders for Radio Sets—Blair Company among 
Other Plants in Better Times Parade.” September tele- 
phone installations double same month last year. 


advertising group vary considerably, 
with the percentage of mentions on the 
three questions being 20, 60 and 43 
in the case of advertising groups, and 
49, 15 and 24 for the general officers. 
The comparable percentages for the 
sales group are 30, 24, 32. 

The balance of power in approving 
lists seems to rest with the sales group 
and general officers. They received 
56% of the total mentions. 

As in the case of making up of the 
lists, the two-man committee is most 
popular, with the advertising manager 
and president mentioned most often, 
but followed closely by the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and the general 
sales manager. 


Reach the 625,000 people in the busy Springfield market with the 
thorough advertising coverage of the 


Springfield Newspapers 
UNION @ REPUBLICAN @ DAILY NEWS 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS. 


, neeenimiaiiiiiiall 
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MEDIA =4 


AGENCIESSE. 


Lively Nonagenarian 


Dry Goods Economist starts its ninetieth 
year this month by stepping a bit livelier 
and by trying to give a bit more value to 
readers and advertisers than it ever has 
before. 

For its first 85 years, explained Ernest C. 
Hastings, president and editor, the Econo- 
mist was a weekly. For the last five it has 
been a monthly. November 12 it will start 
on an every-other-Tuesday basis. 

It will continue to be essentially a “what 
to buy and how to sell” paper for depart- 
ment store executives. To the list of eight 
general and departmental editors it has 
added four others: 
Dr. Kenneth Damer- 
on, associate profes- 
sor of business or- 
ganization, Ohio 
State University, as 
distribution editor; 
Samuel R. Kalp, who 
has been in charge 
of sales planning for 
the 1,500 J. C. Pen- 
ney stores, promo- 
tions editor, and 
Gilbert M. Miller 
and Aurthur V. 
Leary as, respec- 
tively, merchandising 
and house furnish- 
ings editors. 

In addition to 13 editorial pages an issue 
on the general problems of department store 
management—finance, merchandising, sell- 
ing and occupancy (physical operation) — 
there will be 22 divided into departments 
in proportion to their importance in the 
total volume of the average department 
store. Four of these pages will be devoted 
to emphasis on seasonal merchandise, a 
month before it is emphasized in the stores. 

From two to four pages will be held open 
until Monday nights for the spot news of 
the field. 

Paid circulation of the Economist is now 
17,000. This, Mr. Hastings said, is about 
2,000 too much. The department store field, 
he pointed out, is divided by sales volume 
into three major divisions. The first is 
composed of 328 stores, individual sales of 
which are $1,500,000 and more. Their 
combined volume is $1,500,000,000. The 
Economist has a circulation of 2,550 among 
these 328, or an average of eight subscrip- 
tions among executives of each. Actually, 
it “covers” 99% of the stores in this group. 

Group 2 comprises 11,640 stores, indi- 
vidual sales of which range from $100,000 
to $1,500,000, and combined sales $3,000,- 
000,000. In this group the Economist has 
a circulation of 11 414. Actually, it 
reaches about 70% of these stores. 

In Group 3—35,000 stores with indi- 
vidual volumes between $20,000 and $100,- 
000 and combined volume of $1,500,000,000 
—the paper does not stand so well. Its 
circulation is only 3,995. But this does not 
worry Hastings & Staff. Group 1 and espe- 
cially the $3,000,000,000 Group 2 concern 
them. It is here that the Economist claims 
to be the “dominating publication.” The 
new policies are intend. to strengthen that 

“dominance.” 
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Blackstone 


Ernest C. 


Hastings 


“We are trying to adjust our circulation— 
largely to pare it—to cover only the $100,- 
000 and up stores,” he said, a bit ruefully, 
“but we're having ‘the devil of a time doing 
it. Throughout the depression so many 
stores of all kinds were seeking ‘how’ in- 
formation (chiefly how to cut costs) that 
our circulation rose steadily. Our renewals 
have averaged 70%. For three months now 
we have made no subscription efforts, but 
1,000 came in anyway. 

“In the first ten months of this year,” 
he continued, “we were more successful in 
getting new advertisers than in increasing 
our total advertising volume. The number 
of advertisers rose 29% while the volume 
rose only 10%. January through October 
we had 556 advertisers this year, as com- 
pared with 416 in the parallel months of 
1934. The number of ‘new’ advertisers 
(people who had not been in the book for 
two years or more) increased 83. 

“On the every-other-Tuesday basis we 
shall at least double our dollar advertising 
volume. This is not so cocky as it sounds. 
Our 12-time rate now is $310 a page. We 
are reducing our rate to $149.50 a page on 
a 26-time basis, which amounts to about 
the same total for a year. 

“In a study of advertisers by expenditure 
sg s in 24 department store trade papers, 

ound that 14 (58%) of 24 spending 
$6, 000 or more annually each, were using 
the Economist. On the other hand, we 
found that 15 (66%) of 23 spending 
$4,000-$6,000 a year were using our paper. 
In the $3,000-$4,000 group we had nine of 
27; in the $2,000-$3,000 group, 11 of 43; 
in the $1,000-$2,000, 13 (9%) of 136; in 
the under-$1,000, 35 or 8% of 462. We 
were getting less than 10% of the 715 ad- 
vertisers using the 24 papers in our field. 
The high rate also was a factor in discour- 
aging 1,633 other companies which were on 
our advertiser prospect list. 

“We found also in an analysis of 2,679 
pages in 18 classifications in these trade 
papers in the first six months of this year 
that 83 pages were over $300, 819 between 
$200 and $300, and 1,777 under $200. 

“It was quite obvious that the opportunity 
lay in the lower cost per page basis. But it 
was also quite obvious that a rate reduction 
on the part of the Economist need not imply 
any reduction in the quality of the publica- 
tion or in the type of its readership, among 
general and buyer executives of the over 
$100,000 stores. 

“We want more advertising,” Mr. Hast- 
ings continued, “not only because in the 
long run it will mean more dollar income 
and profits, but because—advertising, and 
especially advertising of seasonal merchan- 
dise, being news—it will add to the reader 
value of the book. 

“The best way to live for 90 years more, 
I guess, is to keep going and growing 
today.” 


A.B.C. Irons Out Difficulties 


What threatened at times to be a tem- 
pestuous annual convention of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations was turned into a 
harmony meeting by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee headed by Ralph Starr Butler, vice- 
president of the General Foods Corporation. 


The chief point of issue was the demand 


on the part of newspapers for increased 
representation on the board of directors 
The compromise reached increases the num- 
ber of directors from 25 to 27, and the 
number of newspaper representatives from 
four to six. Advertisers will have 12 direc. 
tors, agencies three, magazines two, farm 
papers two, and business papers two. 

The old officers of the Bureau were re- 
elected. They include P. L. Thomson, 
Western Electric Company, president ; F. R, 
Davis, General Electric Company, vice-presi- 
dent; S. R. Latshaw, Butterick Publishing 
Company, second vice-president; Ralph Starr 
Butler, General Foods Corporation, third 
vice-president ; T. F. Driscoll, Armour & 
Company, secretary, and E. R. Shaw, Power 
Plant Engineering, treasurer. 


American Agriculturist 
Given to Readers 


The American Agriculturist, oldest fatm 
journal in America, was turned over to its 
readers last week, to be published under 
their direction, with all profits earmarked 
for agricultural and home economics tre- 
search work. The magazine was published 
for a number of years by Henry Morgan- 
thau, Jr., and was purchased by Frank E. 
Gannett, Rochester publisher, upon Mr. 
Morgenthau’s appointment as Secretary of 
the Treasury. Mr. Gannett and Associates 
have turned over their common stock in the 
magazine to the American Agricultural Re- 
search Foundation, Inc., headed by a board 
of seven trustees, including the editor, ad- 
vertising manager and circulation manager. 


Chilton Adds Three 


Three new monthly publications for the 
automotive trade will be launched in De- 
cember by the Chilton Company, Philadel- 
phia. The new magazines will take the 
place of the present Automotive Trade 
Journal, which, with its circulation of 
70,000, has covered both the wholesale and 
retail automotive divisions. 

Automobile Trade Journal will be de- 
voted exclusively to the needs of the auto- 
mobile dealer; a new magazine called Motor 
Age will cover the problems of the inde- 
pendent maintenance shop; while Motor 
World Wholesale will be devoted to auto- 
motive wholesalers. 


Newspaper Linage Up 3.3% 

September general advertising in the 
newspapers of 52 cities, checked by Media 
Records, Inc., shows a gain of 3.3% over 
the same month last year. Total advertis- 
ing gained 5.2%; the department stores, 
6.3%; classified, 12.4%; financial, 21 9%: 
and retail, 6.9%. Because of the change 
in automobile production occasioned by the 
moving up of the annual shows from Janu- 
ary to November, automotive linage took a 
39.9% nose dive, 


C.A.B. to Make 400,000 Calls 


The Cooperative Analysis of Broadcast- 
ing, now in its sixth year, is making calls. 
at the rate of 400,000 per annum. The work 
will be conducted simultaneously in 33 
cities from Coast to Coast, and 168 days 
will be covered. An important change is 
that the basis for program popularity ratings 
will be set-owners instead of set-users, as 
at present. The most recent C.A.B. reports 
show that the Major Bowes Amateur Hour 
reached an all-time high in popularity. 


Columbia’s New Record 


Columbia had its highest September in 
history—with a sales gain of 55.2% over the - 
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1934 month. Its increase for the year to 
date is 24.5%, with the largest gains coming 
in automotive, confectionery, soft drinks, 
drugs and toilet goods . . . George Bijur 
has resigned as director of sales promotion 
of CBS and will soon head his own organi- 
zation, specializing in advertising and sales 
promotion counsel. He will be succeeded 
by Victor M. Ratner, who has been assistant 
director of promotion for several years. 


WOR’s Summer Sales Increase 


Coincidental with the issuing of a new 
rate card, which becomes effective November 
15. WOR announces that in the month of 
June, July, August and September a total 
of 676 hours and 53 minutes were used for 
commercial programs, compared with 397 
hours and 47 minutes in 1934. 


Media Notes 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia has reversed the 
District Court decision on an appeal taken 
by Fawcett Publications, Inc., against Popu- 
lar Mechanics Company in connection with 
Fawcett’s use of the name Modern Mechanics 
and Inventions. The decision supported the 
doctrine that “everyone is entitled to use the 
King’s English.” The point was driven 
home that there are nearly 20 magazines 
using the word “Detective” as part of their 
titles, and the same is true of the words 
“Western,” “Radio,” “American,” ‘‘Cana- 
dian,” “Screen,” and “Popular.” ... The 
general offices of Fawcett Publications have 
been moved from Minneapolis, Minn., to 
Greenwich, Conn., where the new Fawcett 
Building will house all departments except 
advertising quarters which remain at 1501 
Broadway, New York. 

Perry Githens is the new promotion man- 
ager at Liberty, and Donald S. Root has 
moved to a similar post on News-Week. 

The Jam Handy Picture Service of Detroit 
has added to its staff of directors Albert 
Kelley, formerly director for Columbia 
studios in Hollywood . . . New York head- 
quarters of the company have been moved 
to the New York Central Building, 230 
Park Avenue, where complete projection 
facilities will be available for the screening 
of 35 mm. and 16 mm. sound motion 
pictures and slide films. 

Macfadden Publications have moved both 
their editorial and advertising departments 
to the offices on the fifteenth and sixteenth 
floors of New York’s Chanin Building. 


Latest Moves on the Agency 
Chess Board 


The Tea Market Expansion Bureau has 
appointed William Esty & Company to di- 
rect its advertising. The Board represents 
tea growers producing 80% of all the 
world’s tea . . . The Florida Citrus Com- 
mission has appointed Ruthrauff & Ryan to 
handle its account. The appropriation will 
be based on the returns from a State stamp 
tax on every box of citrus fruit shipped out 
of the state. 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, paper manu- 
facturers, and Polygraphic Company of 
America, Inc., New York, have appointed 
Jerome B. Gray & Company . . . Thomas 
J. Molloy & Company, Inc., manufacturers 
of whiskies and rums, to Metropolitan Ad- 
vertising Company . .. Jones & Dahm, 
Inc., New York, makers of Gunga-Din food 
products, to W. I. Tracy, Inc. 

Borden’s Farm Products Company, Inc., 
radio account, to Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc. . . . Bell & Howell Company, films, 
cameras and equipment, to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald . . . Hoerber Brewing Company, 
Chicago, to the Albert Kircher Company . . . 
Educator Biscuit Company, to Henri, Hurst 
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McDonald, Inc. . . . Elsie de Wolfe per- 
fumes, to the New York office of Maxon, 
Inc. 

The Northwest Council of Advertising 
Agencies has been formed to facilitate the 
gathering and dissemination of merchandis- 
ing and marketing information and ideas. It 
will act as a forceful medium for acquaint- 
ing the public with the functions and value 
of advertising, as well as serving to correct 
misunderstandings and abuses. 

Edward E. Rothman, for 13 years with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, has 
become assistant general manager of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company of New York. 
Twelve other new appointments were an- 
nounced by Fletcher D. Richards, president 
of the company which has taken an addi- 
tional floor in the U. S. Rubber Building. 

Howard L. Spohn has returned to the 
Gardner Advertising Company, New York, 
after several years in merchandising and 
counseling activities. 


Major Market Elections 


Col. Leroy W. Herron, advertising man- 
ager of the Washington Star, was re-elected 
for a third term as president of Major 
Market Newspaper, Inc., at the annual meet- 
ing at Chicago last week. John F. Times, 
Jt., New Orleans Times-Picayune, was 
elected first vice-president and Carl P. Slane, 
Peoria Journal-Transcript, is the new second 
vice-president.. Frank E. Fehlman continues 
as secretary-treasurer and managing director. 

These directors were elected: F. B. Hurd, 
Providence, R. I., Journal-Bulletin; H. H. 
Hoffman, Worcester, Mass., Telegram- 
Gazette; Paul F. Morgan, Canton, Ohio, 
Repository; E. E. Robertson, Kansas City, 
Star; George M. Burbach, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; Frank G. Huntress, Jr., San An- 
tonio Express; J. A. Van Buren, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer; M. B. McNab, Omaha World- 
Herald; Patrick M. Feeney, Newark News; 
G. C. Hamilton, Sacramento, Calif., Bee. 


Consider these facts: 


City families. 


UP GO YOUR SALES—down go your costs—when you 
revise your advertising schedule to fit present day Baltimore. Things 
have changed—for Baltimore has gone News-Post in a big way. 


200,701 net paid (12 months average) 60,000 MORE than 
any other Baltimore daily. 


169,537 in the ABC city zone—84.4% coverage of the Baltimore 


31,164 additional circulation in suburbs and nearby territory. 


AND at 35¢ a line. For sales results schedule the News-Post. . 


BALTIMORE 


NEWS- POST 


Represented Nationally by 
HEARST INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Ropney E. Boont, General Manager 


On, ‘ The Baltimore Americat has the largest circulation in 


the South—227,842 and still going up. 
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Scratching Around for That 
Christmas Letter? Here’s Help 


Along about this time of year thoughts 
turn naturally to the old, old problem of 
“What'll we do about a Christmas letter?’ 
As a suggestion, to start your thinking 
toward something just a little different, I 
present this form used last season by the 
Religious Press Association: 

“Dear Mr. : 

“We, of the Religious Press Association, 
have just held our annual ‘How do we feel 
this Christmas’ conference. It was the feel- 
ing of everyone that we have reason to do 
a very big ‘good cheer’ job this year. No 
ordinary effort will do. So a committee of 
nine was formed to hope, desire and wish 
for you 

“A most joyful Christmas and a New 

Year packed with Health, Happiness 

and Great Accomplishment!! 

“It has been a real pleasure to work for 
and with you, and we all hope you join 
with us in good feelings at this happy sea- 
son, and look forward with us to a bright 
and successful future. 

“Sincerely yours, 
The Christmas oe Committee 
) 
The Religious Press Association 
“Chief Good Wishers 

Allan E. Shubert 

Wm. E. Mealing 

Gilbert E. Whiteley 

Alfred Henry Noyes, Western Manager 
“Superior Good Wish Helpers 

Mary Stewart 

Roberta Laughlin 

Iva Young 

Ruth Gegenheimer 

Robert Schade 

“Personally attested to 
“Allan E. Shubert” 


Or Maybe This One Would 
Be a Bit More Suitable 


And for something a bit more conven- 
tional, I commend this letter, issued by the 
DeLong Company: 

“Friend and Fellow Worker: 

“A review of the year now closing re- 
veals and emphasizes the agreeable relations 
we are enjoying with your company, in 
which you are a prominent factor. 

“Obviously, the results in the big book 
would not be there without your coopera- 
tion. It’s to you, then, as a man, and your 
ability as a helpful seller of better merchan- 
dising ideas, that all the sellers of mer- 
chandise to your company owe a debt of 
gratitude. 

“This, we realize, is not easy to pay; in 
fact, we would fall far short if we were 
to undertake the payment of it. However, 
we can compensate you in part, but not 
with money. It is our privilege and 
pleasure, at this season, to attest the good 
will which we bear towards you, and which 
stands out with deserved prominence at 
this time... . 

“Shortly after Christmas and its pleasures 
disappear will come the dawn of a new 
year, and a wealth of new opportunities 
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MAXWELL 


Standing Invitation | 


Mr. Droke is always glad to 
criticize sales letters and direct mail 
messages for our subscribers. There 
is no cost or obligation for this 
service. Address him in care of 
SALES MANAGEMENT, enclosing a 
stamped, addressed envelope. 


and possibilities. There are good reasons 
for believing it will be a better year for all. 
Let’s welcome it with open minds and open 
hearts. Let’s agree that its newness and good- 
ness will reward us in proportion to what 
we do to make ourselves worthy to receive. 
“Believing, then, as we do in the power 
and influence of the individual, we stretch 
our hand across the span of the miles to 
thank you for anything and everything you 
have done in the interests of our items in 
the year just past, and to wish you greater 
success and happiness in the coming year. 
May your company, with the aid of your 
loyalty and helpfulness, climb to new 
heights, and may our associations become 
increasingly pleasant and profitable for you, 
and likewise for us. 
‘Most sincerely and cordially, 
DeLong Company 
Chas. R. Wiers, 
Vice-President.” 


How to Save Neat Sums in 
Mailing Books and Catalogs 


I see so many small books and catalogs 
traveling by parcel post these days that it 
seems worth while to issue a general re- 
minder concerning the special book rate. 
When these publications, weighing eight 
ounces or less, meet the requirements for 
books, they take a lower postage rate than 
miscellaneous printed matter or merchandise 
which travels by parcel post, and is sched- 
uled according to zones. 

To qualify for the book rate, there must 
be at least 24 pages, including the covers, 
at least 22 of which must be printed. Books 
must be permanently bound or stapled. 
Loose-leaf books, padded forms and blank 
books are not admissible. 

The rate on books weighing eight ounces 
or less is one cent for each two ounces; or 
when mailed under Sec. 562 PL&R, in 
quantities of 200, or 20 pounds, the rate is 
eight cents a pound. Packages may be sealed 
if they bear the usual notice permitting 
postal inspection. 


Ever Thought About Chairs? 
This Should Make You Do So 


Rather interesting letter—this one from 
the Posture Research Corporation. Frankly, 
I don’t know what it’s all about; a bit of 
propaganda, perhaps, for some chair manu- 
facturer. But at any rate, it’s good copy: 

“Dear Mr. : 

“As you read this letter, you are sitting 
in a chair. Fact is, you sit in it quite a few 
hours every day—more than 2,000 hours 


Lely 
/ Nit “N) 


DROKE 


ters 


a year, if you figure it up. What is that 
chair doing to your body? 

“Smile if you want to, but we have rea- 
son to believe, through contact with some 
750,000 different individuals, that if you 
are sitting in the customary office chair, it 
is probably making your body prematurely 
old. You get tired toward the end of the 
day, perhaps more fatigued than you should 
be at your age, because of the chair you 
have. Your lungs, your stomach, your 
intestines are handicapped and made to do 
unnecessary and strength-consuming work. 

“These are pretty broad statements. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are all too true. 
Several thousand executives like yourself 
have discovered just how inescapably true 
they are. You can’t escape the facts—but 
you can escape your chair. 

“Interesting literature on this subject will 
be forwarded. Just note your request on 
this letterhead, and enclose it in the busi- 
ness-reply envelope.” 


Some Stunts Are Too Clever; 
of Course, I May Be Wrong— 


A prominent and venerable club, in a 
Middle Western city, has lately employed 
a stunt letter. One of my correspondents 
sends me a copy. It is an excellent pen- 
written facsimile, with a perfect fill-in. 
Written on the stationery of a hotel in a 
nearby city, and mailed from that point: 

“Dear Joe: 

“Sorry I missed you last week. 
three days in your 
town—special meet- 
ings at the City 
Club. Busy every 
minute, but I did 
find time to ask for 
you at the desk. 
Rather surprised to 
find that you aren’t 
a member. How 
come? You don't 
overlook many bets, 
but I think you are 
missing one here. 
The Club is one of 
the busiest places I : 
ever saw — every 3 
local business man Maxwell Droke 
seems to come there. 

It ought to help you in your business to 
belong to such a club. 

“Here at the Metropolis Hotel all this 
week. It’s my headquarters in St. Louis; 
first class rooms and service; nice chaps to 
deal with, and they take care of you right. 

“Met Bill here today. He asked about 
you, but I couldn’t give him any late news. 
Hope everything’s O K with you—depres- 
sion over—business good, and all that sort 
of thing. Will check up on you again next 
time, and hope for better luck in finding 
you. Too bad we don’t see each other 
oftener. 


Spent 


“Yours as always, 
Henry” 
Is it a good letter? I’m blamed if I 
know. It doesn’t click with me. But I 
admit to a prejudice against pseudo-personal 
letters. How does it strike you? 
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18th Annual DMAA 
Conference Hears 
from All Media 


(Continued from page 525) 


City office of Barron G. Collier, Inc., 
speaking on “Street Car Plus Direct 
Advertising.” Street cars carry each 
day approximately a number equal- 
ing the population of the city in 
which they operate. In general 80% 
of automobile owners ride the street 
cars 32 times a month. Two street 
cars in the course of a day carry more 
people than 1,000 automobiles. 

John R. Buckley, business manager 
of Cosmopolitan Magazine, warned 
advertising men against letting their 
words “become too lively.” He told 
Kipling’s story of the man who ex- 
pressed his ideas so well that his words 
remained with his listeners and “ran 
back and forth in their hearts.” Be- 
lieving the man possessed of evil 
spirits, his listeners killed him. Ad- 
vertising men are in danger of killing 
their business if they paint their word 
pictures too colorfully or exaggerate 
their story. In some states measures 
are being considered which would re- 
quire censorship of advertising. 


How Direct Mail Can Aid 


The talks given by Messrs. Fehlandt 
and Buckley were part of a series in 
which representatives of nine major 
mediums of advertising each discussed 
his medium and showed how it might 
be aided and supplemented by direct 
mail. The case for business papers 
was presented by E. B. Terhune, pub- 
lisher of Boot and Shoe Recorder and 
president of the Associated Business 
Papers, Inc.; the newspaper story by 
Robert T. Tate, Western manager of 
the Bureau of Advertising of the 
A. N. P. A.: window displays by 
Frederick L. Wertz, president of Win- 
dow Advertising, Inc.; broadcasting by 
Leo Fitzpatrick, WJR, Detroit, and 
president of the National Association 
of Broadcasters; business films by 
Alois Havrilla; outdoor by Peter L. 
Michael, Houston, vice-president of 
Outdoor Advertising, Inc. 

Donald Rein, D. M. A. A., vice- 
president, acted as master of cere- 
monies and as spokesman for direct 
mail. 

Maxwell Droke, speaking on “‘Put- 
ting Words to Work” before the busi- 
ness letter session, urged advertisers 
to make use of colorful modern idioms, 
when appropriate, in their sales letters. 
If not overdone, this variation from 
more formal phrases will be original 
and refreshing. (Cont. on p. 548) 
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Actual Photograph* of an Executive 
With Real Courage . . . 


HAT has he just said that required so much courage? We'll 

tell you. With the big chief sitting right there he stood up 
and made his little speech. And he has them all thinking. Want to 
listen in on what he said? 

"Every time we get together to discuss a new plan of this kind 
I've been asked for my opinion. So have you all. | must base my 
opinion on what facts are presented. So must all of you. Then 
we make a decision. But do our plans work? You know they don't! 

"Why? Because, gentlemen, our facts are cock-eyed! No de- 
cision is any better than the facts upon which it is based. What 
good is my opinion, or yours or yours, if we later find—as we so 
often have—that we haven't our facts straight? 

| for one want to stand right up here and say that these little 
get-togethers are a waste of time. Let's get out and get the facts! 
And let's get them right. With a comprehensive report from a 
reliable outside market research organization in front of us, any 
one of us could decide what move to make—just like that!" 

He snapped his fingers and sat down. A courageous, sensible 
executive of the most modern type. 

* Well look at the set 
< yon lt. sy - 
suspect, at least he 


looks like a courage- 
ous executive! 


FREE CHECK LIST 


Send for list of 81 types of problem-solving 
research possible to use in the business man's 
daily routine, to make safer 81 kinds of decisions 
his job constantly calls for, No obligation. It 
will help any business man determine if he is 
unknowingly overlooking safety factors which 
other men in his line employ. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Rockefeller Center, N. Y. City 
120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 


Formerly Percival White, Inc., 
and Arnold Research Service 


Prevents those wrong decisions, based upon 
faulty facts, which cost you time and money 
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CANTOR 


left the Chase & Sanborn 
program. Then what hap- 
pened to Dated Coffee’s 


Dial Twisters? 


How strong was the pull 
of Eddie and Rubinoff? 


A new technique in radio 
audience measurement 
was used to find out 
what happened when the 


program was changed. 


You should know about 
this technique, as well as 
the many other research 
methods so fully de- 


scribed every month in 


MARKET RESEARCH. 


This is the. only publi- 
cation which gives you 
complete, up-to-date facts 


about market research. 


MARKET RESEARCH 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 


Please enter my subscription to MARKET 
RESEARCH for one year. 


Tenclose $1... Bill me for $1. . . (Foreign, $2) 
MR: ice ccsccncctranemnkancdneaes ivescenvececsatens 
 - avitvdineerensnsesiiesedebadssedesceuseatouni 
BE -cuteding iets wtstvweeed Papen cave wenddane ites 
kc ov idaerateccedencas a ttene gos tuscctossnssy 


The most common fault in sales let- 
ters is the use of long, involved sen- 


tences. Psychologists agree on 12 to 
15 words to the average sentence, says 
Mr. Droke. Twenty-five words are 
about the maximum the average person 
can grasp without a definite pause. 

Mr. Droke suggested that the aver- 
age person is perhaps not as smart as 
we imagine. It is foolish to try to get 
a message across to him in words that 
he cannot understand. Common words 
are generally more effective in a sales 
letter. 

“Do not write as you talk,” says 
Mr. Droke. “An ordinary conversa- 
tion, if written down, would be too 
dull to read.” 

The principles for writing a good 
business letter as set down by Mr. 
Droke are: 


1. What do I want to say? 

2. How shall I say it? 

3. Why do I want to say it? 

4. What are the obstacles? 

5. Have I taken the question marks out 

of the prospect’s mind? 

(The prospective customer knows very 
little about the product with which 
you are well acquainted. Are your 
words too technical?) 

6. What do I want him to do? 

7. How can I make him do it? 


The direct selling department of 
the conference is fast attaining the im- 
portance of a general session. It at- 
tracts men of high calibre as speakers. 
Robert A. Ridgway, president of the 
National Protective Insurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, was chairman of 
the department this year. 


Among the Speakers: 


Those on the program in addition 
to W. G. Calderwood, who spoke on 
“Direct Selling to a Class Market’; 
Charles B. Mills, advertising manager 
of O. M. Scott & Sons Company, 
Marysville, Ohio, whose subiect was 
“Keeping Customers Sold’; Elon G. 
Borton, director of advertising, La- 
Salle Extension University, Chicago, 
who spoke on ‘Maximum Sales From 
Magazine Inquiries,’ and Anthony R. 
Gould of Chicago, who discussed 
“Putting Tests to Work.” 

George L. Whelp, art director and 
advertising manager, International 
Printing Ink Corporation, New York, 
speaking before the general session, 
simplified the complexities of color re- 
lationship for his audience. By the 
use of a very complete exhibit of 100 
printed posters he demonstrated how 
various paper stocks affected ten col- 
ored inks when these inks were 
printed on the stocks. 

Mr. Whelp decried the “slavish 
manner” in which advertising fads are 
followed. It may be a color combina- 
tion which has ae popular—at 
present the fad is bleed pages. 


At the annual business meeting held 
during the conference the following 
men were elected to fill vacancies on 
the international board of governors 
of the association: Don Raihle of 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mutu- 
als, Minneapolis, succeeds John E. 
Smith, Jr., of the Frank E. Davis Fish 
Company, Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
in the Users Division; Karl R. Loerper 
of Greiner-Fifield Lithographing Com- 
pany, Kansas City, succeeds Leonard 
Raymond of Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 
Boston, in the Producers Division; and 
Fred May of the Rising Paper Com- 
pany, Housatonic, Massachusetts, suc- 
ceeds Edson Dunbar of the Crocker- 
McElwain Paper Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, in the Suppliers Di- 
vision. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, J. S. Roberts, Retail 
Credit Company, Atlanta; vice-presi- 
dent, Donald Rein, Rein Company, 
Houston; and treasurer, Fred May. 


NBC Chides Station WTAM 
for “Misguided Enthusiasm” 


Edgar Kobak, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the National Broad- 
casting Company, administered a public 
reproof to the promotion department 
of Cleveland’ station WTAM, a recent 
addition to the network. He frankly 
admitted that NBC had erred, in this 
letter to clients and prospects: 

“You probably had just as big a 
shock as I did when you received a 
letter from our Cleveland office the 
other day, comparing the cost of ad- 
vertising on station WTAM with the 
cost of advertising in newspapers. 

“Without mincing any words I want 
to say here and now that the National 
Broadcasting Company strongly disap- 
proves of this type of promotion. The 
letter was issued without the approval 
of the main office and in no way repre- 
sents the viewpoint or the sales policies 
of this organization. 

“We have frequently said that our 
motto is ‘Sell advertising first, broad- 
cast advertising mum and NBC 
third.” These are not empty words— 
we believe them sincerely, and we re- 
gret that the misguided enthusiasm of 
one who is new to our selling philo- 
sophy should have placed us in this 
position. 

“Broadcast advertising is a fine me- 
dium and WTAM is undoubtedly one 
of the finest stations in the country— 
but is can sell itself on its own merits 
and does not need the resort to such 
comparisons.” 

Mr. Kobak’s letter brought forth a 
stream of replies congratulating him 
and his organization for “frankness 
and breadth of vision.” 
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When Too Many Buyers 
Balk at the Dotted Line 
(Continued from page 519) 


dealers. The explanation of the dif- 
ference is that the retailers in the first 
column feature our line all through the 
year, whereas the distributors in the 
second column push it only during its 
. best selling season.” The chart could 
! easily be extended to include the net 
profits of the two groups and other 
) facts that may be of interest to the 
doubting buyer. 

The information for presentations of 
this character can be assembled in a 
fact-finding investigation. There is 
scarcely an objection of any kind 
against which salesmen have to bump 
their heads that cannot be answered 
convincingly. The material for these 
answers is always to be found some- 
where in the trade—if a diligent 
enough search is made for it. 

In industrial selling probably the 
most difficult objection that sellers have 
to deal with, and unfortunately it is 
coming up all the time, is the prospect’s 
contention that he cannot afford to 
make the investment that the purchase 
of the equipment would necessitate, 
although he admits he needs it and 
should buy it. The objection is 
hard to meet, simply because it is the 
sincere statement of a fact. The pros- 
pect really feels that he cannot afford 
to buy. 


For Those Who Cry Poor 


A manufacturer of anti-friction bear- 
ings had this problem. A study of its 
mill supply distributors was made to 
determine why some of them were 
doing so much better than others. In 
the course of this market analysis, one 
distributor was found who is extraordi- 
narily proficient in dealing with the 
can’t-afford-to-buy objector. His pro- 
cedure in handling such prospects is 
the height of simplicity. He never 
tries to sell a customer a large installa- 
tion of new equipment, unless the cus- 
tomer initiates the transaction Hence 
the matter of the large investment does 
not come up. His technique is to go 
to a manufacturer and say, “Let’s put 
a set of anti-friction bearings on this 
machine. If they work out satisfac- 
torily, they will cost you only a few 
dollars. If they prove unsatisfactory, 
you won’t have to pay for them.” Since 
the distributor has cordial relations 
with his trade, the customer will almost 
invariably say, “Go ahead.” 

In a few months the chances are the 
manufacturer will send for the mill 
supply man and exclaim, “Say, Bill, 
those bearings you put on that machine 
are great. They afe saving power for 
me so fast, not to mention the in- 
creased production efficiency we are 
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getting, that they will pay for them- 
selves in no time. I guess you had 
better equip all our machines.” And 
thus an $18,000 order is won without 
the firing of a single sales argument. 

A similar approach is used by indus- 
trial manufacturers in introducing a 
radically new type of equipment. When 
this product is demonstrated to the 
buyer, he is likely to express interest 
in it and say, “Our _ equipment 
may not be so good as this, but it is 
doing a satisfactory job for us, and I 
think it would not be smart policy for 
us to discard it for your apparatus. It 
is entirely too large an investment to 
risk on an experiment.” 

aniened industrial marketers do 


not lay themselves open to this come- 
back. Instead they try to sell their 
goods as supplemental equipment on a 
trial or comparison basis. For ex- 
ample, a company that makes a new 
type of lighting equipment says to its 
factory prospects, “This work bench 
does not seem to be well lighted. Why 
not let us give our lights a test here, 
as a supplement to the lights you al- 
ready have? We won’t disturb your 
present system.” That seems like a 
harmless enough request, and is usu- 
ally accepted. In a few months the 
new light will demonstrate their vast 
superiority so completely that there is 
no question about their being adopted 
as standard equipment for the plant. 


@ Only the power of editorial leadership can 


raise the level of reader interest. Intrigued 


readers and alert advertisers together have 


helped Mill & Factory this year set all-time 


highs in both circulation and advertising vol- 


ume. The tide’s in. You should use it. 


Advertising Offices: 
NEW YORK 
205 E. 42nd St. 

- 
CHICAGO 
333 N.MichiganAve. 
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You will enjoy your 
stay at the Bellevue... 
you will enjoy its world 
| famous cuisine .. . its 
-«( smartly modern com- 
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ze; fortsand appointments 
... its traditional hospi- 
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g! tality... Your engage- 
ments, theatres, shops, 
sports and transporta- 
tion are conveniently 
close by. 

Rates as low as $3.50 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


One of the World’s Great Hotels 
CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


Wanted to Buy: 


A Consumer Magazine 


An experienced, well-financed 
business man is looking for a 
consumer magazine of estab- 
lished standing which has 


possibilities of a 


come-back if given adequate 
financial support. One which 
appeals to men is preferred. 


All communications will be 


held in 
Brokers protected. 


Box 445 
SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York 


spirited 


strict confidence. 
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Many companies are constantly em- 
ploying research, of one variety or 
another, to dig up new talking points 
or new features to promote or to give 
old sales arguments a new twist. Sell- 
ers are finding that an excellent way 
to block the chronic objector is to 
surprise him frequently with sales argu- 
ments that he never heard before. The 
automobile manufacturers are past- 
masters in the employment of this 
strategy. Almost every year they sell 
their cars with a new argument. Usu- 
ally these arguments are interestingly 
built around some technical gadget 
or mechanical improvement, such as 
streamlining, independent wheel sus- 
pension, no-draft ventilation, floating 
power, automatic clutch, free wheeling, 
shock absorbers, twin ignition, crank- 
case ventilation, autombbile radios, 
safety glass, etc. At least automobile 
makers never bore their markets with 
stale sales arguments. 


The Good “Trick” Approach 


One of the most successful sales 
managers that I know has a pet idea 
of which he has made fine use all his 
business life. It is that every sales 
presentation should have a safety fac- 
tor, just as architects and engineers 
provide a safety factor for buildings, 
bridges, machines, etc. He contends 
that while it is true that some single 
point usually puts over a sale, the sales- 
man can never be sure just what point 
it is that consummates the deal. It is, 
therefore, well to throw on some addi- 
tional arguments, as good measure, 
after the sure-fire, old standby talking 
points have been used. These safety- 
factor arguments should always have 
the attraction of novelty. They should 
have a news interest. To use them 
effectively, a fresh supply of these argu- 
ments should be coming in from the 
field all the time. 

Say what you will, it is novel sales 
arguments that break down the buyer’s 
resistance the quickest. By “novel” I 
don’t mean freakish. They must be 
sound, but it is always easier to get a 
buyer to listen if the salesman is inter- 
esting and makes the prospect forget 
he is being sold. A market investiga- 
tion into a mechanical product field 
uncovered that the star salesman in this 
line was using a type of selling strategy 
of startling originality. He approached 
his engineer prospects timidh , full of 
apologies, saying something like this, 
“You are an authority in your field, 
and I have come to you to ask your 


advice. I have a product here that 
seems too good to be true. Anyway I 
have my doubts about it. It is sup- 


posed to do so-and-so. Now does that 
seem creditable to you? It is true that 
I have this unqualified endorsement 


from the Bureau of Standards, but it 
seems unconvincing to me. How does 
it strike you? Then, too, here is this 
record of a test by the Pittsburgh Test- 
ing Laboratory. I would appreciate it 
if you would tell me what is wrong 
with the Laboratory’s report.” Thus 
he went on for several minutes, stop- 
ping before he over-played his hand. 
The engineer would, of course, look 
over the salesman’s evidence and listen 
to his depreciation of the product. 
Then he would finally explode, “Say, 
you dumb ox, don’t you realize that 
you have a wonderful contrivance,” 
and so on, trying to sell the salesman 
on his own proposition. 

It takes a star to handle that sort of 
strategy. And it can be used only 
once over a circuit. A salesman, 
however, clever enough to originate 
such a novel sales story, would be able 
to find other stories just as unusual. 
The man I have been describing has 
been a star for twenty years, and he 
has never used a principal sales argu- 
ment for more than a few months at a 
time. He always packs novelty into his 
selling punch. 

I am acquainted with another sales 
manager who believes that the reason 
so many salesmen make such poor 
showings is that they allow foxy 
prospects to side-track them; a favorite 
trick, by the way, of many buyers. 
This executive has taught hundreds of 
men how to handle buyers of that kind. 


Refer Arguments to Experts 


In industrial buying, it frequently 
happens that the men on both sides of 
the desk—the buyer and the salesman 
—are engineers. Too often they get 
into discussions on controversial sub- 
jects and exhaust each other’s patience 
before they get down to the real pur- 
pose of the interview. “We sell 
stokers, as you know,” said this sales 
manager. ‘Well, in our market there 
is a lot of disagreement as to which is 
the best kind of smoke stack—concrete 
or brick or steel. Many of our pros- 
pects like to involve our salesmen in 
argument as to which is the best chim- 
ney, although it has nothing to do with 
our product. I’ve taught the men to 
side-step this controversy by saying, “I 
don’t regard myself as well informed 
on that matter, Mr. Jones. Here's 
what I'll do, however. I'll give you 
introductions to engineers in several 
plants in this vicinity, where different 
types of stacks are being used. They'll 
give you their reasons for using the 
type they do. Thus you will get in- 
formation from an authority at first 
hand.” This is such a friendly, helpful 
way of handling the issue, that in ap- 
preciation the prospect will usually get 
right down to business. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office, 
please use a separate letterhead for each 
booklet requested, to facilitate handling. 
The address is Sates MANAGEMENT 
Readers’ Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Time Spots Grade A Dealers 
in 27 Retail Fields 


No surprise to manufacturers is the ten- 
dency of retail business to concentrate in 
the tills of a relatively small number of 
stores in these United States. Rather, is it 
a never-ending problem to determine how 
far down the line of A, B, C, D, and even E 
dealers. distribution should be effected, 
whether they are sold direct or through 
wholesale channels. Time has just pub- 
lished a study on this situation. Using the 
U. S. Retail Census figures, colored bar- 
graphs are used to chart the several grades 
of retailers in each of 27 lines of business. 
The total number of stores is given for 
each field, together with their aggregate 
1933 sales. Then follow the graphs show- 
ing the percentage of stores in each grade, 
with their corresponding percentage of sales. 
Fields covered include grocers, meat mar- 
kets, delicatessen stores, restaurants, drug 
stores, cigar, variety, jewelry and office sup- 
plies stores, motor vehicle dealers, auto 
accessory dealers, filling stations, garages, 
lumber and building material dealers, hard- 
ware stores, heating and plumbing shops, 
paint and glass stores, electrical shops, radio 
stores, household appliance stores, furniture, 
floor covering, department, family clothing, 
men’s and boys’ stores, shoe stores, and 
women’s ready-to-wear shops. Similar data 
on 24 other types of retailers have been 
compiled and are available in the office of 
Time. In conclusion, this material is sum- 
marized showing the number of Grade A 
stores for each field, in each state. Time 
thoughtfully adds a column of its sub- 
scribers in each state, these subscribers by 
inference including both Grade A dealers 
and Grade A consumers. The study con- 
denses into a few easily comparable chart 
forms the tremendous amount of statistical 
detail gathered in the Department of Com- 
merce survey, and should be of value to all 
marketing executives. Write for “Spotting 
the Grade A Dealers,” addressing Cornelius 
Dubois, Time, Chrysler Building, New York 


third section covered preferred brands 
among automobiles, oils and gas, radio, cam- 
eras. Answers on kinds of insurance in 
force showed over 59% of the families 
covered by one or more forms of life, acci- 
dent, or annuity policies. This survey, as 
was the case in the former survey on food 
products described in this column July 15, 
makes a strong point of the fact that farm 
families, having 4.02 persons on the aver- 
age—as compared with 3.26 persons in city 
and 3.28 in small-town families—are pur- 
chasers of larger quantities of expendable 
materials. Included is an analysis of whole- 
sale and small town retail sales, showing 
the farm buying power directly traceable to 
these product outlets. Copies of this survey 
—and the former, in case you did not re- 
ceive a copy—are available to national 
advertisers and their agencies, through 
Thomas H. Cardoff, The Farmer's Wife, 
St. Paul, Minn. Ask for “The Rich County 
Household Supplies and Equipment Mar- 
ket” and “Food Market.” 


Present Liquor Legislation 
Shown in Two Reports 


Two reports have recently been issued 
by publishing organizations on the present 
status of liquor legislation and sales in 
the country, of value to concerns interested 
in that market. 

From the Ahrens Publishing Company 
comes a set of maps, one showing how 
spirits may be legally sold through various 
outlets; the other, how spirits may be sold 
specifically in hotels and restaurants. This 
latter map also shows the number of hotels 
of 50 rooms or over, rated restaurants, and 
clubs in each state that permit the sale of 
Spirits on their premises. These maps may 
be secured on request to Don Nichols, 
Ahrens Publishing Company, 222 East 42nd 
Street, New York City. 

The Hearst International Advertising 
Service has issued a report showing the 
status of liquor legislation in states which 
have passed control laws or have changed 
their method of control since April 15, 1935 
(date of the last bulletin issued by this or- 
ganization). Specifically, the report covers 
the present legislation in California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Car- 


olina, South Carolina and Texas. Infor- 
mation contains details of advertising re- 
strictions in these states. Also included is 
a summary showing status of all states, as 
of September 15, 1935. Available through 
Rodney E. Boone, Hearst International Ad- 
vertising Service, 57th Street and 8th Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


Data on Boston Advertising 


A current series of folders on Boston 
and the Boston market is attracting consid- 
erable attention, because of its combina- 
tion of excellent printing and illustration, 
and the method of presenting facts dealing 
with newspaper circulation and _linage. 
Titled “The Four Fold View,’’ the series 
is presented as a number of tours for ad- 
vertisers, covering such points as circula- 
tion gains and losses, display advertising, 
the newspaper situation in Boston from 
1915 to 1934, the local merchants’ adver- 
tising as of 1934. Cited as authorities 
throughout this tour are the four agencies: 
The Audit Bureau of Circulations, Stand- 
ard Rate & Data, Media Records, and a 
Four A survey of Boston and its environs. 
Illustrating the series are a number of 
notable etchings of Boston scenes by Sears 
Gallagher. If interested in the Boston mar- 
ket and its newspapers, write for the series, 
addressing E. W. Preston, The Herald- 
Traveler, Boston, Mass. 


A Gold Mine of Contest Ideas 


A tip for sales executives who use con- 
tests and other sales stimulating plans—and 
who doesn’t?—is to take a long look at 
the service available through the Carr 
Speirs oragnization. Mr. Speirs has been 
conducting sales contests for enough 
years and companies to make his name 
familiar to most sales organizations 
throughout the country. But in case 
you have not heard of his service, or tried 
it, take this tip and send for a specimen 
mailing. The service includes, over a year’s 
time, over 700 sales cartoons and ideas for 
use in your own bulletins, house organs, 
etc.; 24 contest plans with equipment and 
suggestions for adapting to your own 
needs; illustrated letters to salesmen, and 
many other features. Write Carr Speirs 
Company, Stamford, Connecticut. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display. 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $26,000, 
This thoroughly organized isi i 


25 years’ recognized standing and reputation car- 


ries on preliminary negotiations for positions of 


the caliber indicated, through a procedure indi- 
vidualized to each client’s personal requirements. 


advertising service ot 


ager of men, with background of practical expe- 
rience in administrative and sales capacities. An 
outstanding performance during the height of de- 
pression, proves ability to formulate plans that 
assure results. College and specialized education. 
Box 441, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, ¥ 


City. INCREASE YOUR SALES 

SALES EXECUTIVES: HOW ABOUT YOUR 
sales? Are your salesmen, your dealers and their 
salesmen delivering an increased volume of busi- 
ness? They should; for business IS definitely better. 
No matter what your line of business, what section 


3 . ° of the country, or what your sales problems are— 
In a series of studies on buying power our sales building program, proved effective for 


= — ee among —_ aren large and small companies over : ay age 
e Farmer's ite has just published the will increase your sales; stop sales losses; raise the 
facts relating to a pean on ond POSITION WANTED “standard of comparison’ within your sales organ- 


“ - : ization, and bring sales up to your production sched- 
equipment. In 2,740 questionnaires re- AVAILABLE—AN EXECUTIVE RECOGNIZED | ule. Box 444, SALES MANAGEMENT, 420 Lexington 
turned by subscribers in 46 states, there 


nationally as a merchandiser, organizer, and man- | Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
were revealed brand preferences as to soaps, 


laundry materials, scouring and polishing 
compounds, canning equipment, paints and TORONTO 
varnishes. Also, as to equipment, preferences 


for washing machines, silverware, kitchen- si GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


; LONDON, Eng 
ware, stoves and ranges, floor coverings. A ‘ 


Several weeks are required to negotiate and each 
individual must finance the moderate cost of his 
own campaign. Retaining fee protected by a 
refund provision as stipulated in our agreement. 
Identity is covered and, if employed, present posi- 
tion protected. If you have actually earned over 
$2,500, send only mame and address for details. 
R. ¥: BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 


Household Supply Purchases 
of Farm Families Revealed 
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economist, author and farmer, recently took the 
post of editorial director of the rejuvenated Farm 
Journal. In a letter to the publisher he paints a picture of 
the typical farmer, which we think deserves careful study 
by every executive who wishes to sell to the farmer . . . Mr. 
Pitkin thinks that farmers instead of being “hicks” are the 
broadest humans in this country—that the farmer is first of 
all a manufacturer who takes the sun, the wind, the rain, the 
soil and the seed and from them manufactures the nation’s 
food and provides the material for its clothing. He must 
know more about climate, insects, mechanics, machinery, 
than any man employed in industry. He must be a mer- 
chandiser, an executive, and a financier. Instead of getting 
down to one methodical type of daily activity, he has to 
remain broad, versatile, highly adaptable. . . . Therefore, 
his psychology is very different from that of the city man. 
He has his feet firmly on the ground. He is the most 
concrete human being left on earth. He is close to reality. 
He talks in terms of things. He translates thoughts and 
news to his own action—his own farm—his own community, 
Because his feet are so firmly on the ground and because 
his reactions are more likely to be carefully studied and 
methodical than those of the city man, the seller should 
bear these peculiarities in mind when he talks to him. This 
is primer information, and yet a study of farm paper ad- 
vertising and direct mail material pointed at the farmer 
shows that the lesson often is forgotten by those who are 
trying to sell him.. 


~ =~ 
= TRADE LAWS AND THE CHAINS: Several 


Off FARMER AS A PROSPECT: Walter B. Pitkin, 


manufacturers have asked us recently whether they 

should try to stabilize prices on their products in the 
tair trade states when many chains and independents who 
have similar private brand products do not bind themselves 
to fair trade maintenance contracts. The complaint is that 
these retailers are constantly running special sales on their 
competing private brands during ‘‘celebrations,” “‘anniver- 
sary” and “birthday” sales, with sufficient price inducement 
to make the consumer buy quantities that carry over until 
the next special sale . . . The manufacturer, under such 
conditions, does have the burden of proving to the con- 
sumer that the higher price asked for his trade-marked 
product is justified by better quality. That or selected 
distribution seems to be his only “out.” But usually the 
outlets he is protesting against are too important for him 
to adopt the refusal-to-sell rule. . . . The Pepsodent Com- 
pany last week decided to incorporate a subsidiary New 
York company to handle sales in the three fair trade states 
of New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. By linking 
together these three states, predatory cutters who refuse to 
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sign contracts in their own states, or fail to cooperate in 
maintaining the suggested resale price minimums in these 
contracts, will be unable to avail themselves of their usual 
device of shipping Pepsodent across state borders. Price 
cutters will not be sold and wholesalers and retailers who 
divert Pepsodent products to these cutters to aid them in 
breaking down Pepsodent minimums will also be cut off 
by the company in the exercise of its legal right of refusal 
to sell its merchandise. Retailers in the three states will be 
requested by their fair trade committees to take a special 
interest in all Pepsodent merchandise and help to build its 
volume to levels sufficient to compensate the company for 
the loss of its volume for refusal to sell merchandise to 
predatory cutters. They will be asked to give the company 
a plus volume as a recognition of their appreciation of the 
company’s action in supporting them. 


=> > 


HE GOVERNMENT'S NEW CONSUMER 
OT sruvv. Most consumer movements—movements 

designed to lower prices and increase volume of 
merchandise—have been predicated on the erroneous belief 
that the consumer is just a consumer and the producer is 
just a producer. Common sense tells us that every individual 
is both a consumer and a producer. Walter H. Hamilton, 
recently appointed the President’s adviser on consumer 
problems, is setting out with the unified strength of three 
consumer agencies to find the trouble spots blocking con- 
sumer progress. We have no idea whether anything worth 
while will be accompiished by these studies, which are to be 
made on gasoline, tires, milk, ice, shoes, and women’s 
dresses, but we are impressed by Mr. Hamilton’s approach: 
“We do not regard ourselves as party to a fight among 
labor, capital and consumers for the lion’s share of the 
profits of industry. We are not interested in beating down 
prices at all costs. We are not interested in subsidizing the 
consumer to the detriment of a fair wage and an opportunity 
for profit. The consumer is not a personage apart; an 
increase in a wage which is too low—resulting in increased 
consumption—is as much the consumer's interest as lower 
costs; the consumer's interest is simply the public interest.” 
. . . SubS@tibers who are interested in following the Govern- 
ment’s movements toward promoting larger and more eco- 
nomical production of useful goods and the betterment of 
American standards of living should write to the Con- 
sumer’s Division, NRA, Washington, and ask to be put on 
the list to receive the new semi-annual publication ‘The 
Consumer.” It will lay special stress on problems of 
public policy, legislation, in- 
dustrial organizations, and judi- Bill 
cial decisions which affect the } ou | 
consumer and his interests. 
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Reader interest is the running back in this business 
of making advertising pay. ~» Fiction whips up reader 
interest as a lump of sugar revives a groggy guard. © 
Fiction smashes through indifference and distractions 
...opens up the field for your product. © Naturally, the 
greater the fiction, the harder the smash...the deeper 
the PENETRATION. ~ Cosmopolitan’s GREAT 
FICTION scores because its quality and quantity are 
so evident that it has an adult family PENETRATION 
of 88 readers out of a possible 100% ~ It pays because 
its emotional power stirs these readers to ACTION! 


* Details of this study are now available from all Cosmopolitan representatives. 
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If women must read your advertising 
to make it pay out, more of them in the 
Chicago market will read it if it appears 
in the Chicago Tribune. % It is the daily 
shopping guide of more women than read 


any other publication circulated in this 


your advertising agency 


will be pleased 


| market. % A Tribune representative—or 
| 
| to give you the complete facts. 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


